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This pressure-creosoted pier extends 3 miles out into the water 


This huge pier has to stand the buffetings of ships, water and wind, but 
it also has to withstand the attacks of a quiet, but even more deadly 
enemy ... the marine borers. These small destroyers bore into unprotected 
timber and riddle it. 

Good construction and rugged strength are evident in the photographs 
of this structure which projects 3 miles into the water. What cannot be 
seen is the durability which has been designed into it, for its many 
thousands of piling and structural timbers are heavily pressure creosoted. 


Much of this work was done at Koppers plants. 





Marine structures treated with creosote not only resist decay and 


marine borers, but also have a de- 
sirable degree of resiliency. Further- 


more, they do not spall or corrode 





THE INDUSTRY THAT SERVES ALL INDI 
in sea water. : : 


WOOD PRESERVING DIVISION - KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 
KOPPERS BUILDING - PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 





RMY engineers wanted a secret load 
moved to the middle of a western 
desert. It weighed 230 tons. Time was 
ae jall-important. How to get it there? 
Nj ild a railroad? That was costly and 

slow. Move it by truck? No truck or 

fe “ailer ever built would carry this load. 
Magee It.was decided to design and build a 
muge trailer —if tires could be found 
mo catty the load. And the trailer had 

we be built in 30 davs. Engineers came 

D B.F. Goodrich with their tire prob- 
m—found just what they were 

. boking for. B.F.Goodrich built special 
Mewpvuck tires based on the desert tire 
inciple developed previously by the 





A typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in tires 


company. These are wide-bottomed 
tires that don’t sink into soft sand. 
Tires that can carry a terrific load. 


Sixty-four big B.F. Goodrich tires, 
each weighing 220 pounds, were 
mounted on the trailer — eight rows of 
tires, eight in each row. The trailer 
was more than 39 feet long, nearly 17 
feet wide, and weighed 73 tons. It was 
built to carry a total load of 300 tons 
—the heaviest load ever hauled on 
pneumatic tires. 

Army tanks pushed and pulled the 
loaded trailer from the railroad siding 
to the desert. The load arrived safely 


eae 


Trailer built by Rogers Bros. Corp. 


$12,000 worth of tires for 
one 30-mile trip | 


and on schedule. Twelve thousand 
dollars’ worth of tires, still usable but 
made primarily for this one trip that 
may have shortened the war. 

This example of B.F. Goodrich 
ability to meet an unusual transporta- 
tion problem is typical of the research 
and development carried on constantly 
by the company. Research which means 
better tires for trucks, cars, airplanes, 
farm vehicles, and industrial equip- 
ment. The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O 


Tuck Tis 
B.F. Goodrich 
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Demobilization continued to level off. 
The Army released 176,000 men and wom- 
en, 9,000 fewer than in the preceding week. 
The Navy discharged 56,352, which is a 
drop of 24.3 per cent from the preceding 
week. 


Mustering-out pay. Veterans were 
urged by the War Department to report 
any change of address to the separation 
center or the station from which discharge 
papers were obtained, until mustering-out 
pay is received in full. Regulations forbid 
the forwarding of Treasury checks beyond 
the address written on them, and delays 
in obtaining payment are inevitable unless 
the separation center has the correct ad- 


( lress. 


Civilian Army jobs. Civilians are being 
hired to replace soldier technicians, elec- 
tricians, radiomen and radar men in the 
Philippines, engineers in Hawaii and small- 
er Pacific islands, and government special- 
ists in Germany. Quarters and subsistence 
are furnished and most jobs pay $1.50 to 
$1.75 an hour. 


Foreign mail. The Post Office Depart- 
ment announced the resumption, with 
some restrictions, of civilian mail service 
to every European country except Ger- 
many. Parcel-post packages cannot yet be 
sent to Bulgaria. Rumania, Austria, the 
Baltic states and certain sections of Italy. 
Officials hope to open these countries to 
parcel post soon. 


Alien war brides, who were admitted 
to this country as “visitors,” may now be- 
come permanent residents without obtain- 
ing visas and without having to leave the 
country temporarily, according to an an- 
nouncement by the Immigration and Nat- 
uralization Service. 


Home valuations. The Federal Housing 
Administration announced a new service 
to prospective home buyers. For a fee of 
$10 an FHA appraisal of the value of the 
property may be obtained, as a protection 
against inflationary prices. Application for 


the appraisal service should be handled 
through the home buyer’s lending insti- 
tution. 


Urban mortgages. Nonfarm mortgage 
financing throughout the nation reached a 
total of $5,623,000,000 in 1945, almost 
$1,000,000,000 more than in 1941, previous 
highest year since the depression. The in- 
crease over 1944 was 22 per cent. The aver- 
age mortgage was $3,440 in 1945 and $3,187 
in 1944. A large proportion of new 1945 
financing, the National Housing Agency 
said, consisted of loans for the purchase 
of existing housing. 


Patents. The Patent Office announced 
that 22 patents owned by the Government 
are made available for licensing on a roy- 
alty-free basis. Production of potable water 
from saline solutions, methods of protect- 
ing boilers from embrittlement, production 
of low-sulphur sponge iron, and _ processes 
for the extraction of metals from ores are 
among the patents involved. 


Office machines. Office machines, espe- 
cially typewriters, are being declared sur- 
plus in increasing numbers, the War As- 
sets Corp. reported. About 20,000 standard 
typewriters and 3,000 portables were made 
surplus in the last quarter of 1945, about 
half of them in December. Federal Gov- 
ernment agencies, State and local govern- 
ments, and veterans buying machines for 
their own businesses have priority on the 
machines, in that order. 


Inventories. The Civilian Production 
Administration said that a spot check of 
the stocks of 34 leading producers of elec- 
trical refrigerators, washers, radios, ranges 
and ironers at the end of December showed 
no excessive inventory of finished products 
being withheld from the market. Six plants 
had no inventories at all, although 78,525 
units had been produced since reconver- 
sion. Six other companies had inventories 
of 500 units each. Only 29 of the 34 firms 
checked were in production. They had 
turned out 526,046 units, of which 47,350 
were in inventory. 
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Things are moving...the Job-Rated way 


a is on the move. More and more of this SEE YOUR DODGE DEALER NOW!. .. Dodge 








movement is on trucks, Dodge Job-Rated trucks. | Job-Rated trucks are available for 95% of all hauling 
N Goods are moving with dollar-saving economy in needs: -ton, 34-ton, 1-ton, 1}4-ton and 2-ton. Start 
these new trucks—dependably—and with dispatch.  2OW Saving money with trucks that fit your job. 
a You’d like to know why? <i oll 
It’s the 24 years of Dodge truck-building experience | New Comfort for Drivers: Ask your Dodge dealer to 
ON for which there is no substitute. show and demonstrate a wonderful new comfort 
It’s the engineering and manufacturing leadership of feature: Dodge Weight-Equalizer Seat Cushions . . . 
Dodge . . . producing trucks with every part and instantly adjustable to driver weight and ride con- 
assembly, from engine to rear axle, Job-Rated for ditions. Designed to double the life of seat springs, too. 
P the loads they’re built to haul. DODGE DIVISION, CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
sae It’s the enduring quality of Dodge materials; the LISTEN TO THE MUSIC OF ANDRE KOSTELANETZ 
unmatched precision of Dodge workmanship. WITH GUEST STARS, THURSDAYS C.B.S., 9 P.M., E.T. 
Onie It's the follow-up of Dodge, and of Dodge dealers, 
eral with the right parts and good service to make your D OD G fa Kated TRE C KS 
W., purchase of Dodge Job-Rated trucks the best invest- pa 
ment you’ 
— you ve ever made. FIT THE JOB... LAST LONGER 
1946 
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Catherine de Medici said "Mmmmm!” 


Catherine, it seems, was not quite so 
heartless a hostess as she was cracked 
up to be. She did serve an occasional 
cup of nice, hot poison. But most of 
her dinner guests fared very well 
indeed, for she fed them heaping 
dishes of a new delicacy — ice cream! 


As brides will, Catherine brought 
favorite family recipes from Florence 
to her husband’s court. One of them 
was for ice cream. And the novelty- 
loving French, unused to such a rare 
delight, promptly lapped it up! 

That was over four centuries ago. 
Yet ice cream remained a nobleman’s 
luxury for many long years, Only in 
fairly modern times could its unique 


appeal be enjoyed by everybody. 


And it’s only in modern times, too, 
that ice cream is recognized in its true 
light — not as a luxury, but as a valu- 
able food. Like milk, butter and 
cheese, it furnishes both vitamins and 
calcium in generous amounts. Good 
reason why you find it so frequently 
starred by nutrition experts! 

Today, again, you can satisfy war- 
suppressed appetites for all the flavor- 
some ice cream you want, as often as 
you want it. We’re glad to be able to 
restore it on your menus. And we'll 
continue to make ice cream of finest 
quality — striving always, through re- 
search, to offer you the greatest possi- 
ble benefits from milk, “‘nature’s most 
nearly perfect food.” 


Dedicated to the wider use and better 
understanding of dairy products as 
human food .. . as a base for the de- 
velopment of new products and ma- 
terials . . . as a source of health and 
enduring progress on the farms and 
in the towns and cities of America. 
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Mr. Truman now is veering away from the idea of price control at any cost, 
is veering toward the idea that the important thing is to get production going. 

Wage increases still are being actively promoted by the White House. 

Limited price increases are beginning to be viewed with White House favor. 

Control of prices is to be maintained, but with less fervor. 

It is necessary to repeat that U.S. is in a cycle of wage-price inflation, 
that there are dangers in this situation, not alone in prices of goods, but in 
equity prices and real estate prices where speculative fevers are reflected. 











In terms of the outlook for individuals and of groups..... 

Organized workers are to gain in relation to other groups as a result of the 
adjustments now under way; are to get more pay for no more work; are probably to 
get an income increase, per hour of work, greater than living-cost increases. 

Unorganized workers will be squeezed further; will get smaller increases or 
none at all, but will face new increases in the prices of things bought. 

White-collar groups, salaried persons, Government workers, persons on fixed 
incomes, already hard hit, will be hit harder than ever in months ahead. 

Farmers will continue to be well off for a year or two more. Their turn to 
feel the squeeze of declining income and stable or rising prices of things to be 
bought probably will be felt first in 1947, but not seriously until 1948. 

In the scramble for relative position among big groups, organized workers 
are making the gains. Salaried workers are slipping. Widows and orphans or 
others. living on interest and dividends are hard hit. So are schoolteachers and 
others looking to government employment for a livelihood. Worker groups, with 
political power, are making their relative gains with the active help of polit- 
ical groups that look to organized labor for the votes with which to maintain power. 














A low-priced car of postwar is to cost about $1,300 delivered, where it 
cost under $1,000 in prewar 1939. Gadgets may force the postwar cost even higher. 

A house that sold for $5,000 in 1939 now sells for $8,500 or $10,000, and 
the trend is upward. Wage demands of building-trade workers still are to come. 











tter A suit of clothes that cost $50 before the war, quality considered, now 

as will cost $85 to $100 when suits again become readily available. 

de- A dress that cost $5 before the war probably costs $15 now. 

ne The food bill of the average family, outside of a few basic items that are 
=" held down in price by $1,875,000,000 a year in subsidies, probably is double the 
‘ail prewar bill and shows little sign of declining in the near future. 


Rents, held down during war, will shoot up once control ends. 

Living costs, already up 30 per cent from prewar on the official index, are 
likely to rise 10 per cent more by year end, 1946. That index just covers basic 
items in the budget of a wage earner, not the luxury items that really are to be 
classed as necessities for those outside lower-income groups. Cost of living 
really has risen much more than is indicated and is in for another big rise. 


Danger signals to watch for in the developing situation are these..... 
Speculative excesses, land booms, security booms, other booms that may get 
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out of hand, that may generate some excitement and then face a crack-up. 

Buyers' resistance to prices that are to be charged for new houses, for some 
other consumer durables, maybe even for new cars after first demand is met. It 
needs to be remembered that wage earners getting increases cannot buy all of the 
products of industry and that big groups not getting increases may balk at the 
prices that are likely to be put on many new products, particularly on new homes. 

New wage demands, due by late 1946 or early 1947, forcing new price rises. 

There is to be a period of prosperity, a period of high activity and of good 
times during last half, 1946, and all or most of 1947. Those good times are not 
to last forever, though, if income and savings are burned up in speculation or 
if rising prices frighten off buyers among big groups in the population. 








In terms of personalities, the shifts under way mean this..... 

OPA's Chester Bowles, after rapid ups and downs at the White House in the 
last few days, is finally being forced to give ground, to change his base. 

John Snyder, Reconversion Director, and John Small, Civilian Production Ad- 
ministrator, are coming out on top; are enlisting Mr. Truman's support for the 
idea that the big big thing now is to get production going, to get arguments ended. 

Barring some new hitch, goods really should be rolling from U.S. industry 
by midyear, should begin to make a slight dent, at least, in demand. 








Bread is to be plentiful, even if slightly darker in color. 

Meat, temporarily, will be more abundant, if Government succeeds in forcing 
growers to market livestock now to conserve grain for export in a food crisis. 

Poultry will be more abundant, too, if feed scarcity is forced. 

Food pinch, if any, will come late in 1946. It may be avoided then if the 
outside world produces normal crops, or better, in the season just ahead. 

What has happened to bring latest moves in food is this: 

Europe is scraping the bottom of the food barrel and local famines threaten. 

India is faced with acute famine; is in a very dangerous situation. 

Japan is about out of food and facing a dangerous condition. 

U.S. and Canada are about the only available sources of grain with which to 
meet the food crisis in Europe and Asia. To get that grain some pressure is hav-=- 
ing to be applied, some pressure to force farmers to market livestock and to let 
go of grain supplies that are being held for one reason or another. 





In other phases of the world outlook..... 

United Nations Organization is surviving first tests, but still is frail. 

Nations are squabbling over a $24,000,000 budget for a peace organization 
and an $80,000,000 investment in a world capital while spending at an annual rate 
of about $30,000,000,000 a year on peacetime preparation for the next war. 

Russia and Britain are the real antagonists in the game of power politics. 

U.S. is stepping aside to let Britain bump directly against Russia; is in 
the role of middleman or mediator, instead of staying in the role it had taken 
of stepping out in front to take Russia's punches directly. 

Russian influence in Europe and Middle East is growing, Britain's declining. 

The world, right now, despite an apparent surface calm, is in more ferment 
than at almost any time in the past; is under immense strains as recovery from 
war is delayed, as all kinds of issues remain unsettled and peoples are driven 
toward desperation by hardships that are greater than during the war itself. 











Loan of $4,400,000,000 to Britain is very probably to get final approval of 
Congress in spite of present coyness. Most interests are for approval. 
Russia, France, China are unlikely to get loans on terms as favorable as 
those to Britain; are probably to be forced to borrow on a commercial basis. 
U.S. interest in loans and foreign trade, now low, will grow later. 











See also pages ll, 15, 21, 46. 
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Trac.urs to plow and harvest... trucks io rush produce to canneries and markets, to transport foods of all kinds to warehouses 
and stores, to deliver them to homes... it takes a tremendous amount of gasoline re to aap the nation’s market basket filled. 
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America’s market basket 1s gasoline-powered 


> There’s hardly a branch of America’s great food 
industry—or of any other, for that matter—that 
doesn’t depend on gasoline power somewhere along 
the line. And it stands to reason that when engines 
for trucks, cars and tractors are made more powerful 
and efficient everybody will benefit. 


The product we make—Ethy] brand of antiknock 
fluid—helps petroleum refiners produce higher anti- 
knock gasoline. In turn, better gasoline allows auto- 
motive engineers to design more efficient engines, 
which provide better transportation at lower cost. 


Because better engines, better fuels and better 
lubricants are developed largely in relation to one 
another, the Ethyl Corporation has always worked 
closely both with automotive and with petroleum 


companies. It is our plan to broaden even further 
the research and service facilities we offer—to make 
every contribution we can to the big, overall job of 
giving better, more economical transportation to 
everyone. Ethyl Corporation, Chrysler Building, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


More power from every gallon 


of gasoline through 


ETHYL’ = 


Research - Service - Products 
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The new 26-story John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Building now being erected in Boston 





ConstrRUCTION, index of prosperity, is not 
a promise, but an actuality in Massachusetts. 
Established concerns are expanding. New 
industries are breaking ground. 

Within 500 miles of Massachusetts are 38% 
of America’s population, 54% of its income, 
72% of its savings. 

Rapid transportation, ready access to na- 
tional and world markets, famed research 
facilities are only a few reasons why recon- 
version is moving so fast in Massachusetts. 
Write for the ACTION booklet, 
“The Gpen Book."’ Massachusetts 
Development and Industrial Com- 


mission, 20 Somerset St., Boston 8, 
Massachusetts. 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions. 


YOU CANNOT accumulate in your 
plant more than a 45-day supply of steel 
and iron. The Civilian Production Ad- 
ministration makes this cut in inventory 
limitations, both for plants that are pro- 
ducing and for plants closed by strikes, in 
order to spread the diminishing stocks of 
steel and iron. 


YOU CAN, as a manufacturer of lower- 
priced shirts, deliver to stores a larger pro- 
portion of shirts that sell in higher price 
brackets. The Office of Price Administra- 
tion is modifying its Maximum Average 
Price Regulation in an effort to ease the 
shirt shortage. 


YOU CANNOT prevent representa- 
tives of the War Contracts Price Adjust- 
ment Board from inspecting the tax re- 
turns of your company. The Treasury De- 
partment issues a ruling to carry out an 
executive order opening to such inspec- 
tion income, excess-profits and declared- 
value excess-profits tax returns for 1939 
and later years. 


YOU CAN get first preference in obtain- 
ing tinplate for manufacturing cans to be 
used in packing food. Because of the short- 
age of tin products resulting from the 
steel strike, OPA is channeling tinplate to 
production of food containers. 


YOU CANNOT fail to file with the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission a plan 
of your registered investment company 
for bonuses, profit sharing and pensions. 


YOU CANNOT prevent your employes 
from bringing action to recover overtime 
pay, under the Wage-Hour Act, by having 
them sign a waiver of such claims in ex- 
change for increased pay. The Supreme 
Court, by denying certiorari, leaves in 
effect a circuit court ruling that such waiv- 
ers do not bar later action by employes 
under the Act. 


YOU CAN now use natural rubber in 
making a number of items for which its 
use was barred during the war. Also, you 
can use more natural rubber in manufac- 
turing certain items. These changes in its 
rubber order are made by CPA to improve 


the quality of many articles, including 
. o *o 
tires, rubber footwear and conveyor belt. 
ing. 


YOU CANNOT, as a representative of 
a State or county government, fail to ob. 
serve OPA ceiling prices for articles that 
you sell. In two cases, the Supreme Court 
upholds the right of the agency to apply 
price ceilings on sales made by States and 
counties. 


YOU CAN get the Federal Housing 
Administration to make an appraisal of 
the value of a home that you are consid- 
ering buying. The agency’s appraisers also 
will evaluate property that you want to 
buy for building a home. A fee of $10 js 
charged for each appraisal. 


YOU CANNOT, for income tax pur 
poses, treat as a capital gain the collection, 
through bankruptcy sales, of bad debts 
that had been deducted in a previous year 
as worthless. The U.S. Tax Court rules 
that the amount recovered constitutes or- 
dinary income, and not capital gain, since 
the deduction offsets ordinary income. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a distributor of Jumber, 
use a certified order to obtain building 
lumber from another distributor who sells 
at wholesale. CPA thus broadens the use 
of certified orders for lumber to speed this 
building material into the reconversion 
housing program. 


YOU CAN buy truck parts from the 
Government’s stock piles if you are a qual 
ified buyer of surplus property. Through 
its 11 regional offices, the War Assets 
Corp. is offering large quantities of new, 
reconditioned and used parts for sale to 
dealers, operators of truck fleets and vet- 
erans. 


YOU CANNOT be prevented from sel 
ing or buying stock in a company of which 
you are an officer merely because the con 
pany. has a reorganization plan pending 
before the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission. The U.S. Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia reverses an SEC 
ruling that prohibited such an exchange 
of stock. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisi 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts an¢ 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in de 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources 0, 


ons and rulings of 
1 bureaus consider 
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JOHN SCOTT MEDAL FREDERIC IVES MEDAL 
OPTICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY, GREAT BRITAIN 


CITY OF PHILADELPHIA 








THOMAS ALVA EDISON MEDAL 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 


MEDAL OF THE 








EDWARD LONGSTRETH MEDAL 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 





PROGRESS MEDAL 
SOCIETY OF MOTION PICTURE ENGINEERS 





WILLARD GIBBS MEDAL 
CHICAGO SECTION OF 
AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY 


FARADAY MEDAL 
INSTITUTE OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 








ELLIOTT CRESSON MEDAL 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 





HENRY MARION HOWE MEDAL 
AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR METALS AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR TESTING MATERIALS 





FRANKLIN GOLD MEDAL 


CHARLES B. DUDLEY MEDAL 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 








DAVID EDWARD HUGHES MEDAL 
ROYAL SOCIETY, LONDON 


Medals 
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ilestones 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CITY OF NEW YORK 





JOHN FRITZ MEDAL 
FOUR NATIONAL 
SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES 


JOHN PRICE WETHERILL MEDAL 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 


. 


GOLD MEDAL 


More than 50 awards from learned and professional societies have 
been presented to staff members of Bell Telephone Laboratories 
for their scientific discoveries and inventions. 


Awards include the Nobel Prize in Physics, the Hughes Medal of 
the Royal Society, London, the Willard Gibbs Medal, the Franklin 
Gold Medal, and the John Scott Medal. 


Bell Laboratories scientists and their associates explore every scien- 

‘tific field which offers hope of bettering communications. That is 
why Bell System research is so important to the future of sound 
and television broadcasting, as well as to the ever-improving 
standards of telephone service. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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with an initial jump of 
at least 6 to 8 per cent 
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their income and will need to work no 

longer to get that higher income. 
Unorganized wage earners often will 

be squeezed. These workers are getting 





WHEN PRESENT STRIKES END-- 
RISE IN OUTPUT AND PRICES 


Higher Wages for Organized Labor, But Not for Salaried Workers 


to increase, but not to the same extent 
as prices will rise. 

Inflation will get more encouragement. 
Workers will get more pay for no more 
work. Labor efficiency will be low for a 











ed relatively few increases at this time, and, 
After the big strikes are ended and the where they are being given increases, the — time, lower than during the war. More in- 
- wheels really start turning again in in-_ boost is around 5 cents an hour. This come will be available for spending, but 
dustry, some very definite results soon will means that organized workers probably — goods will continue to be scarce for sev- 
become apparent. will gain at the expense of unorganized eral months at least. Prices are likely to 
Wage rates in industries where labor advance rather rapidly to 
is represented by unions will be higher. In new ceiling levels, and then 
big industries, the increase in rates of continue the upward creep 
pay, in most instances, will be between 15 apparent since 1940. 
and 20 cents an hour. In smaller industries, Strikes are likely to in- 
the rate of pay will be between 5 and 15 crease in smaller plants, as 
cents an hour higher. Base pay in in- workers in these factories 
dustry, on the average, will be around seek the same wage conces- 
anne $1.15 an hour, with many big industries sions granted by larger con- 
paying more than $1.30 an hour. In prewar cerns. A_ series of small 
; 1940, the average rate of pay in U.S. fac- strikes, of relatively short 
tories was 66.1 cents an hour. duration, is to be expected. 
Prices of goods will rise with wages. Production, however, 
Wages represent a major element in the should pick up rapidly. In- 
cost of most goods, and the Government dustrial output now is at 140 
will allow price increases to compensate per cent of the 1936-39 level, 
for higher wage costs. A price rise of about compared with a peak of 235 
10 per cent is to be expected by the end of per cent during the war and 
1946 just to offset the wage increases and 164 per cent in December. 
ey to restore, in part, the margins of profit The drop in output caused 
that have been squeezed during war. Other by strikes was greater than 
factors, such as inflated costs of materials, seemed probable when the 
might cause prices to rise more than 10 year began. Once the steel 
per cent on the average. strike is settled, production 
Cost of living will go up as wage costs should pick up almost as 
; have nse. A cost-of-living increase of 6 to 8 per rapidly as it declined. In- 
tories ‘ent appears probable on the basis of wage dustry is swamped with or- 
and price rises to be expected. Some fur- ders for everything from dia- 
ther merease will occur if rents or food THE CHIEF WEAPON pers to machine tools. 
dal of |} Mees, which are major elements in living Demand for goods will 
anklin a should start to move higher on any _ workers: The result is to be more pressure continue high in relation to the supply of 
scale. for organization into unions. goods. Industry sees no chance of bringing 
Organized workers, as a rule, will Salaried workers and persons on fixed demand and supply into balance for at 
oie nti ‘ohh _— a wages and prices incomes likewise will be squeezed for a least another year. Women’s hosiery, men’s 
nist 8 | ville, .? ace. \Vage earners in unions — time. Except in a few instances, salaries suits, and household gadgets promise to be 
about 15 per cent more for each are slow to follow wages upward. Salaries bought up as fast as they appear on the 


sound hour of work and will work steadily, often of school teachers and other public em- market, and the demand for houses, auto- 


roving | “th some overtime at a rate of time and ployes, for example, are unlikely to rise mobiles, refrigerators and other heavier 
ke half. Living costs probably will rise at all. ; ' products is likely to be unsatisfied for two 

Y gradually and then not much more Persons on pensions, or whose incomes years or longer. 
pare cont for the year. This means depend upon bond interest or annuities, These are the main results to be ex- 
| Right rs getting ‘hourly wage in- will be squeezed along with those on fixed pected from the new wage-price formula 
Ss will be able to buy more with salaries. Income from dividends is likely designed to put an end to strikes in basic 
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SALES FRONT 
. .. under pressure, the line bent 


industries. Prices will be somewhat higher 
than they might have been under stable 
wages. Savings will go less far than they 
would have gone. The competitive position 
of U.S. goods in world markets will be 
weakened by the increased cost of produc- 
tion, but that will not be reflected in ex- 
port sales for some years. 

Causes leading to this turnin the cycle 
are these: 

Wage controls were removed by Presi- 
dent Truman with the end of the war. 
That was a signal to reopen wage con- 
tracts and led to the demand from union 
workers for preservation of their wartime 
earnings. This demand received tacit sup- 
port from Government. 

Material controls were largely scrapped 
by November. That left industry free to 


12 


compete for available supplies of every- 
thing from steel to cotton yarn—supplies 
that were not yet abundant enough to 
satisfy all industrial buyers. 

Price controls remained as the only 
Government weapon to keep economic 
pressures in line. But there really was no 
way for price administrators to sit in 
Washington, or in regional offices, and 
hold prices down by decree. The supports 
that made price controls effective had been 
removed. Faced with rising wage costs 
and a scarcity of materials, producers 
naturally turned to the products that 
yielded the highest profits, not to products 
that were most needed. 

Distortions resulted. Textiles went 
into women’s wear instead of men’s cloth- 
ing because women’s apparel brought a 


higher price. Lumber mills turned from 
housing lumber to other types. A similar 
situation prevailed in the steel industry, 
among automobile-parts suppliers and jn 
electrical appliances. 

Under such pressures, the price line bent. 
The Office of Price Administration tried a 
slow retreat, giving price rises here and 
there as production was stymied. Wide- 
spread wage demands then threatened a 
complete break-through in prices. The 
wage-price inflation cycle took another 
turn. 

Basically, Administration policy rested 
upon a mistake in judgment. Sudden can- 
cellation of war orders, the discharge of 
yar workers and demobilization of the 
armed services was expected to have a 
depressing effect. A surplus instead of a 
shortage of materials was foreseen. That 
explained the removal of production and 
distribution controls. Need was seen for 
higher unemployment benefits, for higher 
wages to sustain purchasing power. That 
brought about the end of wage controls. 

Conditions did not develop that way, 
The backlog of demand built through war- 
time scarcities, bolstered by unprecedented 
savings, became effective immediately. Re- 
tail sales went up instead of down. I- 
dustrial orders rose instead of falling. 
Jobs opened instead of closing. Shortages 
tightened instead of easing. 

The turn now being taken toward a 
higher level of wages and prices is unlikely 
te be the last turn. A similar situation is 
to be expected a year hence, when unions 
are likely to demand the second install- 
ment of their original request for a basic 
wage increase of 30 per cent. The current 
settlements will approximate a wage it 
crease of 15 per cent. 

Meanwhile, these official policies are 
likely to develop: 

Prices very probably will continue u- 
der some form of control into 1947, but 
the emphasis is likely to be more on boost- 
ing production than on squeezing profits. 
Added wage costs also are likely to be 
reflected more quickly in prices. 

Wages are not to be under official con- 
trol, but settlements promise to contain 
clauses that will minimize strikes in the 
months immediately ahead. 

Production controls and distribution 
controls are not to be revived on any 
broad scale, although some actions may 
be taken to break bottlenecks, as in cloth- 
ing, housing and building supplies. 

Finally, when the next wave of wage 
demands engulfs industry, production 1s 
expected to be at a point where supply 
more nearly equals demand. The Gov- 
ernment by then hopes to be less com 
cerned over inflation, and price controls 
are likely to be greatly relaxed or nearly 
ended. Output in the coming 10 oF 12 
months may tend to hold the next tum 
in the wage-price cycle within tighter 
bounds. 
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nk Export-Grain Shortage Here as Famine Threats Increase Abroad 
The ‘ 
other Program that is expected scarce as grain late this year. That is 
where the possibility of reviving rationing 
rested to mean darker bread, and comes in. Meanwhile, the U.S. is to ship 
— more meat now, less later overseas every ounce of grain, meat and 
ge of vegetable oils the U.S. larders can spare. 
f the A food crisis of world-wide proportions Country by country, the story of food 
spi’ now is here. It is to touch the U.S.,a land shortages runs around the world. Many 
of a of plenty, along with all the nations on nations have practically no food. Nations 
That earth. The eventual return of food ration- holding supplies that normally would be 
n and ing at home is not an impossibility. ample now are cutting down the variety or 
“ - The U.S., because of overconsumption size of their own menus so they can help 
re and hoarding of wheat at home, has had fé@ed starving foreigners. 
That to cut its export goal for the first half Japan is at the end of her food re- 
ntrols. of 1946 from 225,000,000 bushels to sources. The situation there will be ex- 
way. 200,000,000. The new grain conservation tremely critical in a matter of weeks, The 
h war program is being set up by Secretary of 
lented Agriculture Clinton P. Anderson not to Oe 
y. Re increase exports beyond those originally 
- In planned, but rather to help the U.S. make 
falling. good its promises. The program will alter 
we materially the nation’s diet, bringing 
darker bread, less-fluffy cakes and pastries, eer 
vard a less beer and whisky. For the months im- —FSA 
nlikely mediately ahead, the intent is to send to U.S.A. 
merely market more poultry, eggs and dairy prod- - -. Europe's millions will be waiting 
—_ ucts, and much more meat. 
_ If the Government succeeds in cutting of the wheat and rice crops to drought and 
ee off grain feeds for livestock, it will force tidal waves that came with typhoons. Now 
aro heavy cattle and hogs to market. These she is so short of food that Government 
= cannot be replaced until grain again be- officials speak guardedly of her plight. 
- comes available for feed after next au- But, even without official information, it 
adr tumn’s harvest. Thus, meat could become is apparent that hundreds of thousands 
of her population are facing starvation. 
~ a In Delhi, the grain ration has been cut 
ait to 12 ounces daily for adults and half 
, rofits that for children. 
bg he China is critically short of both rice and 
wheat, and can get but little rice. Japa- 
sik ol ae & Sing nese occupation troops, unable to move the 
‘cua ANDERSON & SMITH rice crop out of conquered lands in China 
im the ».. even spare crumbs will be used and the Pacific, abandoned thousands of 
acres of rich rice paddies. The job of 
ribution land needs fertilizer. Bad weather hit local getting them back into production is a 
on any crops sharply. The Japanese need rice im- _ slow one. 
ng may ports, but the only way to obtain such France provides a typical picture of 
n cloth- imports is to take the grain away from  drought-harried Europe. Last August she 
2 another country where the need is equally estimated she would need to import 52,- 
of wage great. Nor can the Japanese get the fish 500,000 bushels of wheat. Now she says 
ction is upon which they depend. Fishing fleets she must import more than 87,000,000 
. supply were sunk in the final weeks of war. Now _ bushels. The figure rose each month as 
ne Gov they cannot be replaced. the full toll of drought became apparent. 
ess con- Burma and Siam, normally rice export- Italy, Greece, Yugoslavia and Albania 
controls ers, were swept by typhoons this year. have crops far below prewar normal. The 
vr nearly Now they will produce less than half their shortage of grains for bread is critical. 
0 or 2 normal rice crop. They need imports to Poland and Czechoslovakia were ham- 
ext tum —Acme offset their own shortages. pered by faulty transportation and the ab- 
tighter s INDIA India is facing famine. The country, — sence of animals and machines to work the 
+e life will be measured in ounces usually almost self-sustaining, lost much _ fields. Final crop yields proved disappoint- 
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ing even to officials who had been afraid to 
hope for much. 

Austria is described officially as being 
“very near the famine level.” 

Russia’s wheat farmers were plagued 
by rains. Bread rationing continues. 

Finland’s food situation has improved 
somewhat since war ended, but some short- 
ages still are acute. The monthly meat 
ration is less than nine ounces. Fats are 
limited to about a pound a month. The 
daily milk ration, a fifth of a pint per per- 
son, sometimes cannot be met. 

Germany missed the European drought, 
and she had more fertilizer for her fields. 
Her food plight, thus, is not so bad as that 
im some other parts of Europe, but stocks 
are beginning to run low. The diet is still 
at a subsistence level, but some Germans 
in the U.S. zone of occupation have been 
gaining weight. 

Relief efforts. Because of the acute 





even the curtailed carry-over is to be 
dipped into for export if necessary. 

Australia, normally a wheat shipper, 
suffered such a severe drought last year 
that her crop was cut to one third of 
normal. This year’s yield will be better, 
and she is to have some grain for export, 
although no bumper crop is in prospect. 

Argentina is considering steps to reduce 
meat consumption at home so that more 
can be shipped. She is to increase grain 
exports, where possible, to neighboring 
countries. 

All these steps combined, however, will 
be insufficient to meet the food needs of 
the world in the immediate weeks ahead. 
The United Nations Relief and Rehabili- 
tation Administration says available sup- 
plies from these sources cannot come “any- 
where near” to meeting the need. 

The United States, thus, is to become 
the mainstay in the fight against starva- 
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BRITISH FAMILY & WAR RATION BOOKS 
... the English belt tightened 


food shortages around the world, countries 
that normally export food now are prepar- 
ing to send every spare crumb abroad, and 
importing countries in a position to do so 
are making sacrifices. These decisions 
mean varying conditions at home. 

England, for example, has returned to 
the level of war rations in an attempt to 
make more food available elsewhere. Sir 
Ben Smith, Food Minister, says bread may 
be rationed. Lard rations are cut an ounce 
a week. There is less bacon, poultry. and 
eggs for the months ahead. Wheat imports 
for the next six months have been cut 
about 8,740,000 bushels. 

Canada is preparing to ship 335,000,- 
000 bushels of current-crop wheat abroad. 
The shipments will reduce the Canadian 
carry-over to 50,000,000 bushels, compared 
with 260,000,000 bushels last July 31, and 
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tion and famine. Even former enemy coun- 
tries will be helped, although suffering 
allies will have the top priority on food 
exports. The grain conservation program 
now set up to assure exports from this 
country brings these problems at home: 
Feed vs. flour. Main objectives of the 
program are to stop the use of grains for 
livestock feed and to encourage farmers 
to sell their wheat for flour. Under the 
present price system, farmers find it more 
profitable to use grains for feed than to 
send it to the mills. Also, much wheat is 
held on the farms in hope of a better price. 
Government price supports existing at 
the time the new program was announced 
actually were designed to encourage the 
feeding of livestock. They were set up 
during the meat shortage for the purpose 
of developing fatter cattle and hogs. Now 


an attempt is to be made to reverse that 
and force livestock to market. How it is 
to be done is the question grain men and 
stock feeders are asking. 

If the Government should go into the 
feed-grains market and bid up the price 
of grain by heavy buying, that would 
make it unprofitable for all feeders to hold 
their animals and prompt them to sell. 

Darker bread. The program calls upon 
millers to use 80 per cent of the whole 
grain in making flour, instead of the 
present 72 per cent. Results will be darker 
bread and some stretching out of wheat 
supplies. The real problem, however, is 
that of finding some means of inducing 
farmers to sell their wheat to the mills. 

Over-all result sought through the pro- 
gram is to make available 35,000,000 more 
bushels of wheat to help the U.S. fill its 
export commitments. To do so not only 
will use up the U.S. wheat now being 
held by farmers and feeders, it will make a 
deep cut in the livestock population of the 
U.S. As a consequence, the American 
farmer now seems assured of at least two 
more seasons of urgent demand for his 
product. Fears of a price collapse because 
of approaching abundance and surplus can 
be canceled if the grain program works out 
to send the present supplies of wheat and 
livestock to markets here and abroad. In 
addition to wheat exports, the U.S. hopes 
to send abroad 375,000 tons of fats and 
oils this year, and meat shipments are 
aimed at 1,600,000,000 pounds, most of it 
in the next six months. 

Official estimates are that the food we 
plan to send abroad in the next six months 
will reach 100,000,000 starving people. The 
goals are sufficient to furnish for that many 
people a diet of 1,000 calories each daily. 
The U.S. diet is around 3,000 calories 
daily. Because the U.S. food will be used 
to supplement local food supplies it will 
reach far more than the 100,000,000. 

Outcome of the world fight against 
starvation still is in doubt. Soon the great- 
est wheat shipments of history will be on 
the seas. Other foodstuffs will be moving 
in abundance. But the most conservative 
estimate says 150,000,000 Europeans and 
uncounted millions of Asiatics will be on 
substandard diets in the months to come, 
despite the efforts of all nations. 

In Europe alone, 100,000,000 people 
are living today on rations below the 
danger point of 1,500 calories daily, and, 
in some areas, further reductions are in 
prospect. Because of the tremendous crop 
le-zes in Asia, no reliable estimate can be 
made on the diet level of millions of peo- 
ple there, but it is certain to be far below 
minimum standards. ; 

Despite the export programs, now In- 
tensified, widespread actual starvation still 
is possible. The next six months is the 
testing period. To the U.S. it can mean 
this: If the threat of famine still exists, 
then U.S. food rationing may return. 
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Effect of Yalta’s Secret Deals: 
Blueprint for the Peace Treaty 


Long-Range Impact of Concessions That Won Russian Aid in Asia 


Conditions under which 
Kuriles and Polish lands 
were pledged to Mr. Stalin 


It now is developing that the basic peace 
conference of World War II has already 
been held. It took place at Yalta, in Rus- 
sia’s Crimea, exactly a year ago, in Feb- 
ruary. 1945. Deals were made in the Yalta 
Conference, some of them secret, that will 
underlie and heavily influence the settle- 


agreed upon secretly. A new world peace 
league, UNO, was made possible. And, in 
another secret arrangement, the Big Three 
laid the basis for the trusteeship provisions 
of UNO. 

Whether still other secret arrangements 
were made at Yalta is not known. Presi- 
dent Truman has said that the Kuriles 
deal, secret to him and to Secretary of 
State James F. Byrnes until long after 
Yalta, is in the President’s private files. 
Mr. Truman and Mr. Byrnes say they 


nated the Conference. Generalissimo Stalin 
liked Mr. Roosevelt, and was impressed by 
him. Mr. Roosevelt’s role at Yalta, as at 
Teheran, became that of arbiter between 
the clashing national interests and _per- 
sonalities-of Messrs. Churchill and Stalin. 

War with Japan was uppermost in Mr. 
Roosevelt’s mind. He had been told it 
might cost 1,000,000 American lives to 
defeat Japan. Russian help could reduce 
that toll. But, at the moment, Russia did 
not seem to be co-operating too well in 





YALTA TOAST: STETTINIUS, STALIN, ROOSEVELT, CHURCHILL AND MOLOTOV 
- « - the Soviet price was preferred to a Big Three 


ments to be made when peace is formally 
arranged. 

The real story of the Yalta meeting now 
can be pieced together. That story con- 
cerns the announced results of the Confer- 
ence as well as the secret arrangements, 
everal of which have since come to light. 
It was at Yalta, in one secret deal, that 
Russia was given three votes in the As- 
sembly of the United Nations Organiza- 
tion. In another agreement, secret until 
recently, Russia was promised permanent 
possession of Japan’s Kurile Islands and 
southern Sakhalin Island. 

The Eastern boundary of Poland was 
agreed to. Agreement was reached on a 

is for carving up and occupying Ger- 
many. There was broad agreement on 
Russia’s share of reparations to be exacted 

m Germany. The future of China was 
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know of no other Yalta secrets yet to be 
disclosed. But Mr. Truman was not pres- 
ent at Yalta, and Mr. Byrnes did not sit 
in on the most secret sessions. If there 
are additional Yalta secrets not in the 
President’s private files, such secrets pre- 
sumably have died with Franklin’ D. 
Roosevelt and Harry L. Hopkins. 

Purpose and performance. The 
Yalta meeting was called ostensibly to 
plan the final push against Hitler. Military 
staffs of the three powers found no diffi- 
culty in co-ordination of the final moves 
in the European war. 

Discussions of long-range importance, 
however, were those conducted by the Big 
Three of Roosevelt-Churchill-Stalin. Al- 
though President Roosevelt’s health was 
not good at the time, those who were there 
say his mind was keen and that he domi- 


smash-up 


Europe. Russian co-operation in Asia 
might come high. The question was what 
price Stalin would demand in payment for 
helping the U.S. in Asia and resuming 
co-operation with the Allies in Europe. 

Poland was the first price. Generalissimo 
Stalin insisted on Polish boundaries and a 
Polish Government agreeable to Russia. To 
Mr. Churchill, this seemed a high price. 
He feared Russia was out to dominate all 
of Eastern Europe and the Balkans as 
well. Mr. Roosevelt had to think of the 
American reaction to the Stalin proposal. 
Mr. Roosevelt also knew that any polish 
boundary deals would require final ap- 
proval in a peace treaty, which, in turn, 
would call for ratification by the United 
States Senate. 

Nevertheless, both Mr. Churchill and 
Mr. Roosevelt preferred Mr. Stalin’s price 
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RUSSIAN FLAG OVER PORT ARTHUR 
. . . was it a bargain? 


to a Big Three smash-up. The three agreed 
on a Polish Government and a Russo- 
Polish boundary agreeable to Russia. It 
also was agreed, apparently, that this 
Russo-Polish border would not be changed 
at the peace conference. 

The Kuriles and southern Sakhalin 
Island were next in importance to Poland 
on Mr. Stalin’s list. If Russia could be 
assured permanent possession of these 
Japanese islands, the Soviet leader told 
Messrs. Roosevelt and Churchill, Russia 
would go to war against Japan within 
three months of the end of the war in 
Europe. 

This was the Russian help Mr. Roose- 
velt went to Yalta to get. The U.S. Joint 
Chiefs of Staff agreed that Russian con- 
trol of the Kuriles would not cut across 
U.S. control of the Pacific. It was hoped 
that the U.S. Senate would agree. But, 
since Russia still was at peace with Japan, 
the deal had to stay top secret. 

China, like the Kuriles, was the subject 
of a deeply secret deal at Yalta. It was 
Mr. Roosevelt, however, who did most of 
the bargaining. He wanted Russia to ig- 
nore the Chinese Communists and support 
an independent China with a strong Cen- 
tral Government. In return, Messrs. Roose- 
velt and Churchill would persuade China 
to give Russia joint control of Port Ar- 
thur and Dairen and of the Manchurian 
railways. Generalissimo Stalin agreed, 
though many had expected him to seize 
control of Manchuria as well, with or 
without agreement. 

Germany was a major topic at Yalta, 
and the occupation and control plan was 
a published result. The agreement on 
Russia’s share of German reparations, 
however, did not come out in the open 
until the Potsdam Conference. Russia’s re- 
guest at Yalta for 50 per cent of German 
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reparations still stands, though exactly 
what the 50 per cent includes is stil un- 
settled. In addition, there seems to have 
been an understanding at Yalta that Rus- 
sia might use German labor in recon- 
structing Russia. The number of workers 
involved, and the terms of employment 
have not been revealed. 

Balkan questions at Yalta were raised 
by Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill, 
rather than Mr. Stalin. Russiarf military 
control already was there. The question 
was how much Russian political control 
would remain. What Messrs. Roosevelt 
and Churchill did was to obtain oonces- 
sions from Mr. Stalin designed to make 
the Balkan governments more representa- 
tive and democratic. But none of the con- 


cessions jeopardized Russian influence jpn 
the Balkans. 

UNO remained the chief subject of 
bargaining at Yalta, once the Big Three 
had reached agreement on Poland, Ger- 
man reparations, and war with Japan. 
Again the question was what price Mr. 
Stalin would exact for Russian adherence 
to a world league. The sticking point had 
been Russia’s insistence on the right of 
major powers to veto punitive action. Mr. 
Roosevelt offered a compromise which left 
this punitive veto intact, but allowed for 
discussion and investigation. Mr. Stalin 
slept on this compromise, then accepted it, 

Then Mr. Stalin revealed his price: 
three votes for Russia in the General As- 
sembly of UNO. Reluctantly, Messrs, 
Roosevelt and Churchill went along, 
though fearing an uproar from the small 
nations, with one vote apiece, when this 
secret deal became known. The uproar 
came close to wrecking the San Francisco 
Conference. And last week one of Russia’s 
three votes, that of the Ukrainian Repub- 
lic, came into use against British ac- 
tivities in Indonesia. 

The Yalta deals, all in all, added up to 
the most important conference in World 
War II. These deals, counting the secret 
ones along with those made public at the 
time, made it possible to finish the war 
in Europe and Asia, shaped the destiny of 
Germany, put Eastern Europe and most of 
the Balkans in the Russian sphere, set 
the course for China, and guaranteed a 
new world organization under Big Three 
auspices. Formal peace conferences, when 
they occur, are not likely to undo Yalta’s 
basic agreements on these matters. 

It remains to be seen whether the U.S. 
Senate, when it comes time to ratify the 
peace treaties, will honor the U.S. com- 
mitments Mr. Roosevelt made at Yalta. 





RUSSIAN PROCLAMATIONS IN GERMANY 
... were all the secrets out? 
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On boulevards and byways, you will travel with a new dis- 





tinction in the 1946 Lincoln. For this is the finest and most 
beautiful Lincoln ever to bear the name. It has a long and 
a flowing look that bespeaks its eager power. Interiors are 
deep and spacious, rich with new fabrics and fittings. Kvery- 
where, you'll find new features . . . and the traditional Lincoln 


precision. Plan to take the wheel of this new car soon, and 





enjoy the distinction that is inherent in Lincoln ownership. 


LINCOLN + DIVISION OF FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
EWS 

















Test your word knowledge 


of Paper and Printing 





1. MONOTONE 


LJ One-color printing 
CL] Two-color printing 


(J Four-color process printing 


3. RECEPTIVITY 


C) How paper takes and holds ink is 


() How paper absorbs moisture C) Method of building up pressure on a form 


C) Felt blanket under press bed 


() How paper receives coating 








“a 
on bet 


2. OPACITY 


C) Quality of preventing “show through” 


Transparency of paper 
Degree of brightness 





4. UNDERLAY 





ANSWERS 


Monotone is the word to desig- 

nate one-color printing. Whether 
you print in monotone or four-color 
letterpress, smooth, lustrous Level- 
coat* Printing Papers give faithful, 
life-like reproduction. 


ri Opacity is that quality in print- 

ing paper which prevents “show 
through”’— keeps dark printed areas 
on or in contact with the back side of 
the sheet from being seen. Kimberly- 
Clark achieves high opacity in Level- 
coat by using only carefully selected 
quality ingredients, 





3 Receptivity or Ink Affinity is the 

term used to denote how printing 
paper takes and holds the ink. And 
you find this quality in a superlative 
degree in Levelcoat Printing Papers. 


Underlay is a method of build- 

ing up pressure on a printing 
form, especially under denser tones 
and solids, to assure perfect repro- 
duction. But this painstaking process 
is unavailing without the best in paper 
uniformity, texture and printability 
—those qualities so outstandingly 
evident in Levelcoat. 


First run of color 












PRINTING PAPERS 


For monotone or multi-color 


printing in publications, 
mail order catalogs, house 
organs and direct mail, 
select one of these grades 
—Trufect, Multifect, 
Fallscoat or Hyfect. 
Kimberly - Clark Corpora- 
tion, Neenah, Wisconsin. 


*TRADE MARK 











Kimberly 
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DELAY OVER CHOICE OF UNO SITE 


Protest by Embattled Estate Owners in New York Suburban Area 


Problems of jurisdiction 
and tax losses. Treaty to 
cover transfer of ground 


The choice of a home site for the United 
Nations Organization is developing a se- 
ties of knotty problems for the United 
States, for the States and communities 
involved and for the citizens whose homes 
are located in favored areas. The contro- 
versy arising out of these problems is de- 
laying a final decision by the UNO on 
which site to take. 

A few of the tougher questions are: 
Who will have jurisdiction over the area, 
the U.S. or United Nations? Does the Fed- 
eral Government have power to condemn 
land in the States for such a purpose and 
buy it at forced sale from protesting own- 
ers? Can the Federal Government convey 
to an international agency land that is lo- 
cated in the States? And how will the 
communities involved be compensated for 
their consequent losses in taxes? 

Connecticut tumult. These questions 
are arising as a result of the tumult in 
Connecticut over the first choice for a 
permanent home made by the United Na- 
tions selection committee. A seven-man 
committee, headed by Dr. Stoyan Gavril- 
ovic, of Yugoslavia, picked a site in the 
North Stamford-Greenwich-White Plains 
area of Connecticut and New York. 

The committee rated the area as excel- 
lent for the purpose. It said: “In summer 
it is one of the coolest in the New York 
City area and contains about six small 
lakes and ponds; it is an hour and a quar- 
ter by car to the center of New York City, 
with excellent approaches; there is good 
train service of 50-60 minutes from Stam- 
ford, about eight miles from the edge of 
the area; beaches on Long Island Sound 
are six miles away; excellent building and 
residential sites are available on high 
ground, from which very beautiful views 
can be obtained.” 

A great many wealthy New Yorkers al- 
ready had discovered this. Inside the 42- 
square-mile area chosen by the committee 
were many fine estates whose owners 
promised to be a little less easy to uproot 
than the hill folk who were moved out for 
the Tennessee Valley Authority projects. 
Indignation meetings were held all through 
the area. Formal protests were drafted and 
hustled off to Washington and London. 
Important lawyers began to raise difficult 
questions. 

In London, more questions were raised 
among UNO delegates. An Australian dele- 
gate, plugging for a West Coast site, which 
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would be closer to his home, argued that 
the Connecticut-New York site was too 
expensive. A French delegate said the 
agency would be subjected to too much 
pressure from too many nationalities if lo- 
cated in New York. 

As the discussions moved forward, the 
feelings of the Connecticut complainants 
came into the debate. One delegate said the 
agency was not wanted in that area. But 
Dr. Gavrilovic said the committee had re- 
ceived formal offers from two separate sec- 
tions of Connecticut. Demands for a less 
expensive site and for a study of other 
areas in Connecticut, Massachusetts, the 


—Acme 
DR. GAVRILOVIC 
... would dreams become nightmares? 


Black Hills, the West Coast and elsewhere 
are delaying a final decision. 

For the United States, the project 
offers problems of an unprecedented na- 
ture. In theory, and under present plans, 
the area would be wholly under the juris- 
diction of UNO. It would be an interna- 
tional entity in the interior of the United 
States. Neither the Federal Government 
nor any of the States adjacent to the area 
would have any legal power over it or its 
residents. 

Courts, taxing, policing, all of the gov- 
ernmental processes inside the area are to 
be in the hands of UNO. A subcommittee 
now is busy with the details of setting up 
a separate set of governmental procedures 
for the 50,000 or more persons who, 
eventually, will work and live there. 

The key document underlying the 
operation, thus far, is a so-called draft 





convention, or treaty, between the United 
States and UNO. This is now in the form 
of a working draft. Indications are that a 
considerable part of it will be rewritten. 

As it stands, the United States would 
obtain title to the land and would trans- 
fer this land, by treaty, to UNO. The 
international agency would be permitted 
to operate, without interference, radio, 
railway, airport and other facilities. It 
would have complete jurisdiction within 
the area. 

There are several stipulations, however. 
UNO would not be permitted to exploit 
any minerals under the area. It would as- 
sure that the area would not become a 
refuge for persons trying to avoid arrest 
or legal summons. It would assure the un- 
impeded and safe transit into and out of 
the area of representatives of the press, 
radio and films, and of other nongovern- 
mental organizations recognized by UNO 
for the purposes of consultation. 

Sovereignty. It is suggested that UNO 
buy the area as a foreign nation would 
buy ground for its embassy, with UNO 
holding a similar jurisdiction over the ter- 
ritory involved. The alternative would be 
to cede the area by treaty, requiring the 
approval of two thirds of the Senate. Some 
Senators already are critical. Senator Taft 
(Rep.), of Ohio, for one, thinks that, in- 
stead of 42 square miles, UNO’s home 
should be of “college campus” size. 

The same immunities would apply to 
employes of UNO who are of foreign 
citizenship as do to diplomats. They would 
be subject to the laws of their own coun- 
try or to the rules of UNO. But an Ameri- 
can citizen who lives inside the area 
would keep his citizenship. 

Land_ buying inside the area would be 
done by the State or the Federal Govern- 
ment. The property of persons who refuse 
to sell would be condemned. The values 
would be fixed in American courts. But the 
indications are that UNO does not intend 
to try to occupy the whole area at once, 
and some Americans in the area might 
keep their homes for a long while. 

Taxes are another stumbling block. 
Towns and counties adjacent to the area 
do not want their tax revenues trimmed. 
Efforts now are being made to work out 
a way by which any reduction in reve- 
nues might be made up by an equivalent 
grant. 

The plans for the area are ambitious. 
They call for assembly halls, office struc- 
tures, civic centers, residences. But the 
plans still are in the dream stage. The 
peoyle of the favored area hope they won’t 
prove to be a nightmare. 
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UNO’s First Achievement: 
Avoiding ‘Big Three’ Split 


Other Difficulties Ahead for New World Agency 
After Weathering of British-Russian Clashes 


U.S. in role of mediator. 
Military committee’s start 
on plans for police force 


A British-Russian clash now has tested 
the United Nations Organization in the 
first days of its life. The Organization is 
surviving that clash. To survive, however, 
UNO has had to dodge issues affecting 
two of the world’s three big powers. 

[ran and Greece, two of the smallest 
powers, posed the issues, which relate to 
big-power politics in the highly explosive 
area of the Eastern Mediterranean. Iran 
asked an investigation of Russia’s activi- 
ties in the northern province of that coun- 
try. A convenient change of governments 
in Iran enabled UNO’s Security Council 
to suggest that Russia and the new Gov- 
ernment try to work things out before the 
Security Council considered the case. Rus- 
sia then demanded that UNO investigate 
the activities of British troops in Greece, 
activities that Russia charged were threat- 
ening world peace. 

Diplomatic success. Ingenuity of the 
world’s diplomats was tested for a time in 
an effort to find a formula that would pre- 
vent a Russian-British clash from threat- 
ening a crack-up of UNO in the days im- 
mediately following its birth. Russia said 
she would use the much-discussed veto 
power to block a statement clearing Brit- 
ain of misuse of military force in Greece. 
Britain balked a formal investigation and 
demanded a statement clearing her. Rus- 
sia finally withdrew her charge. 

Words, not action, thus overcame UNO’s 
first crisis. The basic Russian-British dif- 
ferences over spheres of influence in the 
Middle Eastern area and in the Balkans 
remain unresolved. The United States 
turned up in the role of mediator, rather 
than that of partisan, in the first bout of 
the open big-power dispute. But UNO 
itself was saved. 

In fact, UNO has made marked prog- 
ress in its first few weeks. How much 
that progress has been and how important 
it is can be seen from a checkup on what 
has been accomplished thus far. 

The General Assembly is completing 
its first session, with a record of having 
done almost everything that was expected. 

Elections have been held that permitted 
other UNO agencies to be set up and start 
functioning. Six nations have been chosen 
as nonpermanent members to join with the 
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Big Five on the permanent Security Coun- 
cil. Eighteen nations, including the Big 
Five, have been chosen as members of the 
Economic and Social Council. The 15 
judges of the International Court of Jus- 
tice have been selected, with Green H. 
Hackworth, legal adviser to the U.S. Sec- 
retary of State, as one. Trygve Lie, the 
Foreign Minister of Norway, has been 
elected Secretary-General. 

An Atomic Energy Commission, com- 
posed of representatives of the 11 nations 





that the Council will face a whole series 
of further tests. 

The Military Staff Committee, com- 
posed of representatives of the Chiefs of 
Staff of the Big Five powers, already has 
been set up and is beginning its task of 
creating a world police force. This involves 
working out an agreement, or agreements, 
by which the powers will pledge quotas of 
forces and facilities to be used if necessary 

In its preliminary discussions, the Com- 
mittee is grappling with such questions as 
the size of the forces to be contributed, 
whether those contributed by the big pow- 
ers are to be of equal size, the relation of 
Russia’s land forces to the sea and air 
forces of U.S. and Britain, what bases are 
to be made available by the various na- 
tions, and the relation of the whole prob- 
lem of world policing to the control of 
atomic energy and the possible limitation 
of armament. On all these questions, the 
U.S. representatives—Gen. George C. Ken- 


—European 


UNO IN ACTION 
... the dynamite didn’t go off 


of the Security Council, plus Canada, has 
been assured. 

Business unfinished has to do with 
formation of a Trusteeship Council and 
selection of a site for a permanent head- 
quarters (see page 19). 

The Security Council, as it turned out, 
took over the function of world forum 
that had been planned for the Assembly. 
Disputes over Iran, Greece and Indonesia 
were placed before it, almost immediately. 
All the sessions of the Council were open. 

Under the UNO Charter, the Security 
Council is to meet continuously at the 
headquarters of the Organization. Thus, 
when UNO moves from London to the 
United States, the Security Council will 
come with it. Other troublesome issues are 
pending that invalve Syria, Lebanon, 
Palestine and Poland, and the outlook is 


ney, Lieut. Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway, 
and Admiral Richmond Kelly Turner—are 
taking no fixed positions, but are sound- 
ing out the other powers. 

Outside the scope of UNO, the world 
still faces problems of extreme difficulty 
Peace treaties remain to be written and 
adopted. Deputy foreign ministers of the 
Big Five, now resuming the job of drafting 
these treaties in London, are beset by such 
thorny issues that they may not be able 
to finish by May 1, when a peace confer- 
ence of 21 nations is expected to be con- 
vened. Then, there are the problems of 
world hunger and world economic chaos, 
which UNO, as yet, is not organized to 
meet. So, despite UNO’s favorable start, 
the world still is far from attaining the 
stability and prosperity that the U.S. 1s 
seeking to promote. 
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PEARL HARBOR MYSTERY: 
DISPUTE OVER ‘WIND’ MESSAGE 


Conflicting Testimony on Whether Enemy War Order Was Received 


Disagreement as to how a 
Japanese warning would 
have affected defense plan 


An apparent mystery has entered at the 
last minute to raise new questions about 
what actually went on in Washington just 
before the Pearl Harbor disaster. It relates 
to a “winds” message that a naval officer 
says came over the Tokyo-Washington 
radio circuit, warning of war. 

Capt. L. F. Safford, head of the Navy’s 
communications intelligence section in the 
period just before the attack, testified at 
the Pearl Harbor hearings that such a mes- 
sage, disguised as a weather broadcast, was 
intercepted on Dec.- 4, 1941, at Chelten- 
ham, Md., near Washington. He asserted 
that this message, if it had been sent to 
Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, at Pearl 
Harbor, would have saved the Fleet. 

But all record of this message has dis- 
appeared, said Captain Safford, and he 
charged that a conspiracy existed among 
high military officials to keep the fact of 
its existence from becoming known. The 
War and Navy departments, he alleged, 
had tried to “frame” Admiral Kimmel and 
make him a scapegoat for the disaster. 

These sensational charges made by 
Captain Safford now have set the Pearl 
Harbor investigation off on a new trail. 
Other witnesses disagree with the Saf- 
ford testimony, and contend that no 
authentic winds message was intercepted 
prior to the attack. As a result, a maze of 
contradictory statements has been placed 
in the record. The details of this mystery 
story have been pieced together in the 
following connected account to bring clear- 
ly into focus the points at issue. 

The winds code. First indication that 
the Japanese Government intended to use 
a disguised weather broadcast to warn its 
representatives abroad that war was near 
came on Nov. 19, 1941. Two Japanese mes- 
sages were intercepted, setting up two dif- 
ferent codes for this purpose. One of these, 
the winds code, was as follows: 

In case Japanese-U.S. relations 
were in danger: Higashi no kazeame 
(east wind rain) . 

Japanese-U.S.S.R. relations: Kita 
no kaze kumori (north wind cloudy) . 

Japanese-British relations: Nishi no 
kaze hare (west wind clear). 

The words apparently describing the 
Weather were to be given in the middle, 
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and at the end, of a news broadcast, and 
were to be repeated twice in each case. 

The other code was to be used by the 
Japanese at the beginning and end of gen- 
eral intelligence broadcasts, with a single 
word repeated five times in each instance. 
The word higashi (east), referred to rela- 


tions with the U.S.; A’ta (north), to re- 
lations with Russia, and nishi (west), to 
relations with Britain, as well as Thailand, 
Malaya and Netherlands Indies. 
Conflicting accounts. After these two 





General in the Cabinet of President Hoo- 
ver, first counsel for the Joint Investigat- 
ing Committee, and by Seth Richardson, 
formerly Assistant Attorney General under 
President Hoover, now Mr. Mitchell’s suc- 
cessor. Every one of the high Army and 
Navy officials who testified before the 
Committee in previous weeks has denied 
ever having seen such a message. 

The Safford version. First testimony 
giving color to the idea that a winds mes- 
sage actually was received now has been 
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PEARL HARBOR PROBERS 
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SENATOR FERGUSON 


. .. where was file ‘““JD-7001‘'? 


messages were intercepted and decoded, 
special instructions were issued to the var- 
ious Army and Navy stations, both in this 
country and in the Pacific, to watch for a 
Japanese “execute” message based on the 
code that had been sent out from Tokyo. 

That such a message had been received 
in the days before Pearl Harbor was ac- 
cepted as fact by the Army Pearl Harbor 
Board and the Navy Court of Inquiry. 
Admiral Kimmel and Lieut. Gen. Walter 
C. Short also have said that they believed 
it had been received. However, Admiral 
H. K. Hewitt, who made a further inves- 
tigation for the Navy, concluded that no 
authentic winds message was received be- 
fore December 7. The same opinion has 
been expressed in the current hearings by 
William D. Mitchell, formerly Attorney 


given by Captain Safford. He declared 
that he personally saw a winds message 
that had been intercepted at 8:30 a.m., 
Washington time, December 4. He said it 
had been translated by Capt. (then Lieut. 
Commander) Alwin D. Kramer, Japanese 
language expert in charge of the transla- 
tion section of his unit. Below the printed 
message, Captain Safford asserted, was 
written in Captain Kramer’s handwriting 
this translation: “War with England (in- 
cluding N E I, etc.). War with the U.S. 
Peace with Russia.” That, testified Cap- 
tain Safford, was the broadcast they had 
“strained every nerve” to intercept. 
Safford charges. In response to ques- 
tions by Committee members, Captain 
Safford has made a series of charges 
against high officials of the Army and 
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Navy. He asserted that the Navy De- 
partment gave verbal orders to communi- 
cations officers to “keep their mouths 
shut” and destroy any notes they had re- 
garding the Pearl Harbor week end. He 
said there is “evidence of conspiracy” be- 
tween the War and Navy departments to 
destroy all copies of the winds message. 
At one time, he named General of the 
Army George C. Marshall, then Chief of 
Staff, and Admiral Harold R. Stark, then 
Chief of Naval Operations, as suspects 
in such destruction, but later retracted his 
charges against these men as individuals. 
All the intercepted message files from the 
four East Coast radio receiving stations, 
he declared, are missing. He accused former 
Lieut. Commander John Sonnett, who as- 
sisted Admiral Hewitt and who is now an 
Assistant Attorney General, of suggesting 
that he was “subject to hallucinations” 
and of trying to persuade him to change 
his testimony. 

Further claims. Captain Safford said 
that he passed the “winds execute” mes- 
sage on to his commanding officer, Rear 
Admiral Leigh Noyes, who then “must 
have telephoned” others. Because of the 
winds message, he asserted, he helped Ad- 
miral Noyes prepare orders sent to Guam 
and other outlying stations to destroy 
codes. He contended also that Capt. (then 
Commander) Arthur H. McCollum, on the 
basis of the winds message, drafted a war 
warning to field commanders, although this 
was not actualiy sent. Captain Safford de- 
clared that he, himself, analyzed the situa- 
tion and decided that war probably would 
start on Saturday, December 6, or Sunday, 
December 7. 

About December 15, Captain Safford 
said, he saw the winds message for the last 
time in a folder of documents prepared by 
Captain Kramer for the commission head- 
ed by then Supreme Court Justice Owen J. 
Roberts. Now, however, said Captain Saf- 
ford, the message is missing from the 
Navy’s files, and he thinks “File JD-7001,” 
marked “canceled,” must have contained 
it. 

Captain Safford gave a list of 24 officers 
in the War and Navy departments who, 
he asserted, knew that the winds message 
was received. 

In explanation of his own interest in the 
case, he said he began late in 1943 to gath- 
er evidence to clear Admiral Kimmel, who 
he decided had been “framed.” Before 


that time, he declared, he had expected to 
be a prosecution witness. But, when he 
found that the McCollum warning, which 
he claimed was based on the winds mes- 
sage, was not sent out, he began blaming 
himself and high Washington officials for 
injustice to Admiral Kimmel. His letters 
in code to Captain Kramer, then at Pearl 
Harbor, followed. In those letters he urged 
Captain Kramer to enlist the aid of Ad- 
miral William F. Halsey in the “cause.” 
Safford admissions. In the hearings, 
Mr. Richardson and several members of 
the Committee have showed plainly they 
doubt Captain Safford’s story. They 
brought out that twice previously he had 
testified that the winds messages was re- 
ceived on December 38, whereas now he 
gives the date as December 4. In the 
Hewitt investigation, he said Lieut. Com- 
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mander (then Lieut.) A, A. Murray, one 
of the “watch officers,” showed him the 
message, whereas now he says Captain 
Kramer brought it to him. Before, he said 
Lieut. Commander (then Lieut.) F. M. 
Brotherhood was on watch, whereas now 
he says it was Lieut. Commander Murray. 
He testified in a previous investigation that 
he did not know what station intercepted 
the message. Now, he says he knows Chelt- 
enham received it, because the others did 


not get it and he is certain it came jp. 


In a letter written in code to Captain 
Kramer late in 1943, Captain Safford ad- 
mitted that his memory was bad as to de- 
tails, and he had forgotten or was “very 
vague” as to certain things. Although he 
was certain that war would break out on 
December 6 or 7, he left his office at 4:39 
p.m., Saturday, December 6, and did not 
return until 8 a.m., December 8. At 2 p.m, 
December 7, when the attack came, he 
was in his pajamas, eating breakfast, 

Captain Safford said in the current hear- 
ings that he had been “plotting and plan- 
ning” for more than a year to clear Ad- 
miral Kimmel, and admitted that he had 
gone “far beyond the scope of anything 
dreamt of” for his function as communiea- 
tions officer. He conceded that he had vio- 
lated Navy regulations in writing to Cap- 
tain Kramer in code, but later said he 
knew of no specific regulation prohibiting 
what he had done. He also admitted that, 
if his letter had fallen into the hands of 
the Japanese, they would have found out 
that the U.S. had broken their code. 

After naming 24 Army and Navy of- 
ficers who “knew” about the winds mes- 
sage, he said he had no direct knowledge 
that they actually saw it. 

The case of Mr. Sonnett. The charges 
made by Captain Safford against Mr. Son- 
nett have been denied by the latter in a 
statement issued in’ reply. Mr. Sonnett 
said: “There was no effort at any time on 
the part of myself or anyone else con- 
cerned with the Pearl Harbor investiga- 
tion, which was conducted at the orders 
of the Secretary of the Navy, to get Cap- 
tain Safford or any other witness to change 
his testimony at any time. 

“T was instructed by the Secretary of 
the Navy to secure all of the facts con- 
cerning the ‘winds message’ in order to 
clear up the apparent mystery as to that 
message about which there had been so 
much rumor. I discovered that Captain 
Safford was the source of the erroneous 
rumors concerning the existence of such 
a message . . . It should be borne in mind 
that, of the many people named by Cap 
tain Safford in previous testimony as hav- 
ing knowledge of the ‘winds’ message, not 
a single one recalled the existence of such 
a message. It is impossible to believe that 
all those witnesses could be wrong.” 

On the other side. Many points have 
been made in refutation of Captain Saf- 
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CAPTAIN SAFFORD 
. . . hallucinations? 


ford’s testimony by Committee members 
and by Captain Kramer, who followed him 
as a witness. Although Captain Safford 
declared the winds message would have 
been put in Captain Kramer’s safe, the 
latter said that no weather intercept ever 
was in his files or delivered by him to high 
Army and Navy officers. The only one he 
remembers at all was dated December 5, 
and he thinks now it referred only to re- 
lations with Britain. Furthermore, said 
Captain Kramer, a study of all the data 
now available has convinced him that the 
message he recalls must have been one of 
the many “false alarms” that were re- 
ceived in that period—that is, messages at 
first thought to be in the winds code but 
turning out to be ordinary weather broad- 
casts. 

Two other officers whom Captain Saf- 
ford has named as having had direct 
knowledge of the winds message ate Lieu- 
tenant Commander Murray and _ Lieu- 
tenant Commander Brotherhood. In pre- 
vious investigations, both denied having 

rseen a “winds execute” referring to the 
United States. 

Captain Kramer said the Cheltenham in- 
tercepts were not ordinarily kept unless 
they were decoded, in which case they 
were filed. The missing message, it was 
brought out, probably would have been 


in “File 7001,” because the files were kept 
in chronological order, and any December 
4 messages would not have had this num- 
ber. Many other files besides “7001” 
were canceled because of duplication and 
for various reasons. 

As late as December 5, the records 
show, Army and Navy officials still were 
trying to find out if a “winds execute” 
had come in. Captain McCollum testified 
that he never saw any “winds execute” 
message, and the war warning he drafted 
was based, not on the winds message, but 
on information he had up to December 1. 
The reason why it was not sent out, he 
said, was that his superiors convinced 
him the November 27 war warning al- 
ready sent out was stronger. Captain 
Kramer said he was “astonished” at 
Captain Safford’s testimony about the 
alleged order to destroy their written 
notes. He said the folder of documents 
he prepared was for then Under Secre- 
tary of the Navy James Forrestal, and 
not for the Roberts commission, and the 
winds message was not in it. He asserted 
that Admiral Noyes’s order to field 
commanders to destroy codes was not 
based on a winds message, but on knowl- 
edge that the Japanese were destroying 
their own codes. 

Finally, Captain Kramer emphatically 
denied that he would have translated the 
Japanese words as meaning “war.” The 
code set up, he declared, referred only to 
a possible break in relations. And he said 
he certainly would not have made any 
translation such as “peace with Russia,” 
because this was a negative form of the 
code phrase that the Japanese would not 
have used. 

Other wind messages. Testimony has 
brought out that a Japanese message in- 
cluding the words “north wind cloudy” 
was intercepted about December 4. That 
would have meant that relations between 
Japan and Russia were about to be bro- 
ken. Code experts since have decided that 
this was a true weather broadcast, and 
therefore a “false winds message.” 

On December 8, the day after the Pearl 
Harbor attack, an authentic winds message 
was intercepted indicating a break with 
Britain. Translated, it read: “This is in the 
middle of the news, but today, especially 
at this point, I will give the weather fore- 
cast: West wind clear, west wind clear.” 
Still another message, described by Cap- 





tain Kramer as in a “hidden word” code 
rather than the winds code, was _ inter- 
cepted in Washington on December 7. This 
was translated: “Relations between Great 
Britain, U.S. and Japan are not in ac- 
cordance with expectations.” 

General of the Army Douglas Mac- 
Arthur was asked by the Committee to 
investigate the whole matter in Japan. He 
reported no evidence that a “winds exe- 
cute” message probably was not trans- 
mitted prior to December 8, Tokyo time, 
but found that one was transmitted by 
radio voice broadcast at some hour after 
2:30 a.m. on that day. 

What difference did it make? Ad- 
miral Kimmel and General Short both 
testified that their actions would have 
been different if they had received the 
“winds execute” message before the at- 
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GENERAL MacARTHUR 
... no evidence 


tack. But the high officials in Washington 
were expecting war to break out at any 
time anyway, and they say now that the 
winds message would have added little of 
significance to the information they al- 
ready had. Even if it had been received, 
it would not have revealed that the Jap- 
anese were planning an attack on Pearl 
Harbor, and the Japanese still would have 
had their opportunity to achieve a com- 
plete surprise. 
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UNITING ARMY FAMILIES ABROAD 


Travel Delays and Other Inconveniences That Wives Will Face 


Prospects of restricted 
entertainment, housing, 
food, clothing, education 


Anxious wives and families of Army 
men overseas now are besieging the War 
Department to find when and how they 
may join their men abroad. The men them- 
selves are applying by the thousands for 
their families sent 


permission to have 


over. Both are finding that it is a long 


process and that accommodations still are 
far from ample. 

Dependents of the 846,000 officers and 
men who are to remain overseas after 
July 1 now are authorized to join their 
husbands and fathers abroad, traveling on 
Army transports at federal expense. But 
when they may leave depends on where 
the serviceman is located, how long he has 
been there and when he plans to return. 

Thus far, the only places prepared to re- 
ceive these families are the Bahamas, the 
Panama Canal Zone, the Antilles, Brazil, 
Bermuda, Newfoundland, Alaska, Aleu- 
tian Islands, Hawaii and the Marianas. 
Not until April will housing and facilities 
be ready for dependents of soldiers in 
Europe and North Africa. And only after 
May 1 will families be permitted to go to 
the Philippines, Japan, Korea and_ the 
Ryukyus. 

Priorities, even then, will delay the de- 
parture of most wives and children beyond 
these dates. First to go will be dependents 
of officers and men who agree to serve at 
least two more years overseas. Then fam- 
ilies of those who agree to serve more than 
one year abroad will be taken. Within 
these general categories, priority will be 
granted in order of the length of overseas 
service since Dec. 1, 1941. 

Living conditions for these families at 
posts overseas will vary widely, depending 
on where the soldier is stationed. But in 
general these conditions will be found: 

Housing will be poor and largely impro- 
vised. The Army will not construct quar- 
ters for dependents in occupied areas, 
according to present plans. What is provid- 
ed will depend on the theater commander. 

After the last war, families of occupa- 
tion troops were lodged in houses requisi- 
tioned from the Germans through: an Al- 
lied Billeting Service. Now, U.S. civilians 
in Germany are furnished houses requisi- 
tioned by the local German governments. 
But neither system will overcome the seri- 
ous housing shortage throughout Europe 
and the Pacific. Use of Quonset huts is 
being considered. 
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Food will be provided through Quar- 
termaster Corps commissaries, when local 
produce cannot be bought in large enough 
quantities. All food will be rationed. 

Medical care is to be provided free of 
charge to families of servicemen. 

Clothing will not be sold to civilians by 
the Army at first, but it is expected that 
some purchases may be made _ through 
commissaries later. After the last war, sol- 
diers’ dependents bought extra clothing 
from German civilians, but this is unlikely 
now because of the universal scarcity of 
civilian dress. 

Education of soldiers’ children overseas 
is not to be provided initially, but plans are 





GI'S ‘AT HOME’ IN JAPAN 
... their families will have to improvise 


being considered for U.S. schools to be set up 
in some areas next autumn. In 1920, a num- 
ber of special schools for American young- 
sters were conducted in occupied areas. 
Travel by families after they have ar- 
rived at overseas destinations will be diffi- 
cult and im most cases impossible. This is 
due more to snarled transportation systems 
in Europe and the Pacific than to Army 
regulations. Travel to the posts abroad, of 
course, will be handled by the Army. In 
the past, degree of comfort provided ci- 
vilians aboard transport ships has varied 
directly with the rank held by their kin in 
the Army. In any case, the ships will be 
less crowded than normal troop transports. 
Cost of living abroad, in most cases, 
will be less than the cost of living in this 
country. Rations generally will be obtain- 


able at rates the same or lower than pr. 
tail prices at home. Entertainment yjl 
cost far less, as there will be less to do, 
USO entertainment and GI motion pic. 
tures are free. Liquor is to be tightly rz. 
tioned, and night clubs, in most instances 
have little to offer. Social life in general 
will be similar to that in Army posts jp 
the States. 

Shopping also will be limited because 
of the dearth of salable goods abroad, 

Details of living conditions for depend. 
ents are to be revealed by the command: 
ing generals of the various theaters as 
plans crystallize. Thus far, tentative plans 
in Europe call for American communities 


within each major town for Army families, 
using either scarce, confiscated houses or 
scarcer Army facilities. 

Procedure for officers and men who wish 
their families to join them is to submit 
formal applications through Army chan- 
nels. Families themselves may not apply 
for permission to travel overseas. The 
plan is to be operated from overseas 
theaters, not from headquarters in Wash- 
ington. e 

Prospects are that wives and families 
who plan to join servicemen outside. this 
country will wait for several more months, 
then travel overseas aboard Army trans 
ports and settle down in improvised all- 
Army communities to an economical, 
fairly comfortable, but highly restricted 
life in a foreign Jand. 
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It is a sensitive barometer </{ % of health. The 


eye’s condition helps the diagnosis not only of 





its ailments, ea but often of those in other 
parts of the body, such as high blood pressure, 
diabetes, hardening of the arteries. Prolonged 


or faulty vision mean you 
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and astigmatism can be 
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should see a competent eye specialist. 





Common faults like nearsightedness, 
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TROUBLE OVER APPOINTMENTS 


Decision to Insist That Congress Confirm Mr. Pauley for Navy Job 


Belief that wage-price 
formula will help settle 
strikes, start production 


President Truman’s friends, like his leg- 
islative recommendations, are getting 
rough treatment at the hands of Congress. 
Only by vigorous pressure can the Ad- 
ministration hope to get senatorial ap- 
proval of some of the President’s appoint- 
ments. But he is not withdrawing his own 
support. He is standing back of his friends. 

Instead of withdrawing the name of 
Edwin W. Pauley for Under Secretary of 
the Navy in the face of the criticism that 
has arisen, the President and Robert E. 
Hannegan, his political general, are asking 
Administration men in the Senate to go 
down the line in their support of the Cali- 
fornia oilman. Some important Democratic 
Senators told the President that they did 
not have the votes to win approval of the 
nomination. But this did not alter Mr. 
Truman’s attitude. 

The President’s. own position is that 
Mr. Pauley is an honest man, that he did 
a good job as head of the U.S. reparations 
mission, and that he should have the 
Navy job. The unshaken support of Mr. 
Truman for Mr. Pauley is making more 
difficult the ground upon which Harold L. 
Ickes stands as Secretary of Interior. It 
was Secretary Ickes who testified to a 
Senate committee that Mr. Pauley had 
mentioned to him large sums of money 
that the Democratic National Committee 
might get for campaign funds if the Gov- 
ernment did not press for title of offshore 
oil lands that are claimed by the States. 
Mr. Pauley said Mr. Ickes was mistaken. 
(See page 75). 

Mr. Ickes did not discuss with Mr. Tru- 
man the testimony that he intended to 
give to the committee, although he is said 
to have told a White House emissary, who 
came to inquire what he would do if Mr. 
Pauley’s name went to the Senate, that 
he simply would tell the truth. Mr. Tru- 
man says he does not think the testimony 
of Mr. Ickes will alter his own personal 
relations with the Secretary. And Mr. 
Ickes is making no comment. 

This situation inside the President’s 
Cabinet may not come to a head unless— 
and until—Mr. Pauley is elevated to the 
Secretaryship of the Navy. There have 
been many indications that this is the spot 
for which he heads. 

Mr. Allen’s plight. George E. Allen, 
another presidential friend whom Mr. Tru- 
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man appointed to be a director of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp., seems to 
be heading into a less strenuous fight for 
confirmation, although he was questioned 
rigorously in Senate committee about his 
connections, as officer or director, with 13 
different corporations. 

Mr. Allen said he gets about $50,000 a 
year from these corporations in salaries 
and fees. He said he intended to give up 
the vice presidency and secretaryship of 
the Home Insurance Co. of New York if 
confirmed for the RFC place, but that he 


d 











the product of their labors to the White 
House and left with the feeling that Mr. 
Truman will sign the measure. 

In the meantime, Senate leaders worked 
out a compromise by which they could end 
the filibuster directed against the Fair Em- 
ployment Practice bill which is blocking 
other legislation. 

This does not mean, however. that the 
drastic antistrike measure passed by the 
House will get a clear road through the 
Senate. The Senate hurdles still are numer- 
ous. (See page 30.) If it finally reaches 
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PRESIDENT TRUMAN WITH HANNEGAN, SNYDER, ANDERSON 
... friends and advisers had their hands full 


would rather not give up all his connec- 
tions if he did not have to. 

“If the Democrats lost out in 1948, Ud 
be in terrible shape,” Mr. Allen said. 

Mr. Allen said that he had not asked 
and did not intend to ask any of his 
friends on the Government pay roll to do 
anything for any of the companies that 
he represents. He won approval of a Sen- 
ate committee by a vote of 14 to 5. 

Still a third nomination by Mr. Tru- 
man is to be taken up by a Senate com- 
mittee. That is the appointment of Com- 
modore James K. Vardaman, Jr., the Presi- 
dent’s naval aide, to a 14-year term on the 
Federal Reserve Board. 

Congress. In the row over presidential 
appointments and the stress of the wage- 
price negotiations, the solution of the long 
argument over full employment was all 
but overlooked. Congressional leaders took 


Mr. Truman, he is expected to veto it. 

At his press conference, Mr. Truman 
stressed the urgency of the food situation 
in other countries and the need for help 
from the United States. He bolstered his 
talk with figures supplied by Agriculture 
Secretary Clinton P. Anderson, and said 
rationing would-be used if necessary to 
provide the food. 

The President was optimistic that the 
new wage-price formula, on which he and 
a group of aides headed by Reconversion 
Director John Snyder had worked far 
most of the week, will help to settle the 
present strike situation. He feels that, if 
production can be started, other troubles 
will take care of themselves. 

Mr. Truman said at his press confer- 
ence that he still planned to visit Florida. 
A day later he found there was too much 
work to be done. He canceled the trip. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion shouid be enlightened.“ 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 





(These two pages present each week the opinion of The Editor, 


the other members of the staff who report, interpret, and foreca 





* ‘PUBLIC OFFICE IS A PUBLIC TRUST’ 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


Way back in 1881, the slogan “public office is a 
public trust” was given wide publicity in an official 
report on the civil service system. Three years later, 
Grover Cleveland made it the basis for his successful 
campaign for the Presidency. It won the people’s sup- 
port. It has been used over and over since then as a 
watchword of public service. It has particular applica- 
tion to the events of the past week and carries a mean- 
ing which President Truman might well take to heart. 

For Mr. Truman is making appointments that are 
not in accord with the standard which the American 
people have a right to expect from him. He is dis- 
tributing public offices of the highest importance to 
persons who have been merely close personal friends 
or have performed some political service for which 
he now is rewarding them. 

There is, of course, no reason why a President should 
not choose personal friends or pick public officials from 
among those who have served his political party, but 
it is to be feared that in the recent instances these 
may have been the only considerations which 
prompted the appointments. 

Is Edwin Pauley the only Democrat in the United 
States who, having performed service for the party, 
is also qualified to be Under Secretary of the Navy, 
particularly since it has been decided at the White 
House that after four months of training in that post 
he would become Secretary of the Navy? 

Mr. Pauley has been attacked by a member of the 
President’s own Cabinet—the Secretary of the Interior 
—as having made “the rawest proposition ever made 
to me in my life.” The reference was to an alleged 
conversation in which Mr. Pauley is supposed to have 
urged that a certain federal case with respect to oil 
lands in California be not prosecuted, whereupon oil 
executives, as the tale goes, would contribute heavily 
to the Democratic campaign fund of 1944. 


Navy interest in oil: It is important to tell the 
reader here that the ownership or lease of oil lands 
from which the United States Navy derives its oil 
supply is administered by the Navy Department. The 
man who has power to decide many of the.questions of 
ownership or lease is the Secretary of the Navy. 

There is nothing in the record to prove that Mr. 
Pauley, once installed as Secretary of the Navy, would 
not turn over the administration of this problem to 
someone else or even ask the President to let the De- 
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partment of the Interior handle it. Many men who 
have entered public office either have divested them. 
selves of stock interests or have disqualified them. 
selves from acting inside the Government on matters in 
which they have even a remote personal interest. 

Personal qualifications important: The innuendo 
against Mr. Pauley is, therefore, unfair and his nomi- 
nation ought not to be rejected on those grounds alone, 
If innuendo were to be conclusive, then the Senate 
might have objected to the confirmation of the present 
Postmaster General, Robert E. Hannegan who ran 
the last campaign for the Democrats and supervised 
the collection of campaign funds from business men 
who have matters pending with the Government. He 
remains as Chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee while in the Cabinet. In fact he announced 
his intention of holding both posts before his name 
was sent to the Senate. 

There is also the little matter of campaign funds 
furnished to the Democratic campaign in 1944 by the 
Political Action Committee from labor unions which, 
under the Smith-Connally Law, were forbidden to 
contribute but which did so on the specious excuse 
that the money was given not to the regular campaign 
committee but to its own political organizations which 
supported the Roosevelt-Truman ticket. 

No one in the Democratic Administration—not even 
the pious men who come forward today to testify 
against Mr. Pauley—objected publicly to that pal- 
pable defiance of the spirit, if not the letter, of the 
Federal Corrupt Practices Act. The members of the 
New Deal were singularly callous to that sort of thing. 
Maybe that is why President Truman has allowed him- 
self to be swayed by political service and has for- 
gotten in recent appointments that “public office is 
a public trust.” 

Mr. Pauley’s nomination, however, should be con- 
sidered solely with respect to the question of whether 
he is sufficiently capable to be the Secretary of the 
Navy. For, once he is confirmed as Under Secretary, 
the Senate would not be consistent a few weeks hence 
in objecting to his nomination to the higher post. 

What does Mr. Pauley know, if anything, about the 
problems of the post-war Navy? Does he take office 
committed to the scuttling of the Navy Department a8 
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an independent entity and to the program of emascu- 
lation which the President recently recommended to 
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“l wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death 


veour vinh® to say it.” 
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Congress? Under that plan, the Navy would lose its 
wice altogether at the Cabinet table and be supervised 
ty a Secretary of the Armed Services, who would 
watrol the Navy along with Ground and Air Forces. 
Mr. Truman expects such a merger to be effected, 
then why has he selected anyone at all to be Secretary 
ofthe Navy, or is this a stop-gap appointment and 
rally meaningless? 

The Senate Naval Affairs Committee, which has 
ten considering the Pauley appointment, might well 
have inquired into the President’s plans for the Navy 
Department as a whole, because unless this is clearly 
understood it is difficult to pass judgment on whether 
aliquidator of the Navy or a builder-up of its post-war 
wsition as our first line of defense is needed. 

In the same Navy Department at the present mo- 
nent is an Assistant Secretary, John Sullivan, who has 
karned the ropes quickly and who has given much 
pomise as the man who could take over the entire 
department. He used to be Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury under President Roosevelt. He is 1 Demo- 
tat and an able lawyer, and he comes from New 
Hampshire, which is a state the Truman Administra- 
ton, if politically inclined, might well be cultivating. 
Why wasn’t Mr. Sullivan selected? He, too, has quali- 
ieations of a political sort, and he is a man who has 
en confirmed before by the Senate for a post of the 
lighest importance. Under his jurisdiction was the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue and the supervision of 
ther units requiring the services of a man of un- 
questioned integrity. 

Other nominations scrutinized: The President has 
umed his naval aide, Commodore Vardaman, to a 
year term on the Federal Reserve Board, and 
torge Allen to be a director of the huge Reconstruc- 
ton Finance Corporation. The Senate has both nomi- 
tutions before it and has been looking into the quali- 
ications of the two nominees. 

Naturally the Republicans look askance at the se- 

of men who, they claim, have had no out- 
Sanding record or experience in the problems that 
tmfront either the Federal Reserve Board or the 
RC. It is furnishing an opportunity for the Republi- 
“as to get considerable publicity in their attempts to 
it the Truman Administration. 
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But this is the proper role of the opposition party— 


"scrutinize appointments and make every effort to 


Yolitical service or personal friendship should not be basis for 
appointments to public office—Real criterion is whether 
hose selected are best available men for the job. 





bring out the facts, so that, even if these nominations 
are not rejected, at least the controversy will serve as 
a warning against ill-advised appointments in the 
future. 

The record of the Republican party itself, on the 
other hand is vulnerable. Its Presidents have also re- 
warded personal friends and appointed campaign 
contributors without experience in public affairs. Mis- 
use of our diplomatic service by the Republicans was 
particularly reprehensible. 

Disregard of public trust: Two wrongs, however, 
do not make a right. Mr. Truman is President of the 
United States at a time when the national economy is 
inseparably interwoven with the action of government 
in the field of finance. Are Messrs. Vardaman and 
Allen the most capable Democrats in the entire United 
States for these posts, or are there some other men 
better qualified who might have been chosen for the 
Federal Reserve Board or the RFC? 

The President’s blunder is that he has not ap- 
parently looked beyond the circle of his own friends 
and party servants. He has disregarded the standard 
that “‘public office is a public trust.” He has acted as if 
the Government were his own private property or 
business and that he had a right to do with it as he 
pleased. This is particularly unfortunate in the case of 
a President whose own political ascendency came origi- 
nally through the help he got from the Pendergast 
organization of Kansas City in being nominated and 
elected United States Senator from Missouri. It has 
been one of the worst political machines in the en- 
tire country. 

The President has reason to be most careful and 
particular about the quality of his appointments to 
public office, because naturally his opponents expect 
him to regard political loyalty and service to the or- 
ganization as paramount. It was through the big 
political machines of the Democratic party in Jersey 
City, Chicago, Boston, and New York that he secured 
the votes to defeat Henry Wallace for the Vice Presi- 
dential nomination at the 1944 convention. 

The President has plenty of controversies and bur- 
dens anyway and it is incomprehensible that he should 
deliberately add to his troubles by the selection of 
men for high office who are not qualified. He would be 
well advised, therefore, if he adopted and adhered to 
the standard that “public office is a public trust.” 
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Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


MEDIATION AS STRIKE-LAW BASIS 


Prospect That Senate Will Reject Labor Controls Asked by House 


Modeling of new bill after 
Rail Act. Sentiment against 
major role for fact finding 


A congressional blueprint for curbing 
strikes now is taking shape. Legislation 
that finally emerges from House and Sen- 
ate deliberations apparently is to stress 
Government mediation of labor-manage- 
ment disputes and omit drastic antistrike 
provisions. What industry and labor are 
likely to get, unless there is a sudden 
change in congressional attitude, is a law 
that closely follows methods used to set- 
tle disputes between railroads and unions. 

The Senate very definitely is not ready 
to accept the type of restrictions against 
unions contained in the Case bill, just 
approved by the House. The Senate Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee has had in 
mind a plan for improving conciliation 
and mediation machinery. In drafting a 
bill, it has leaned heavily upon the experi- 
ence of the Railway Labor Act in keep- 
ing strikes on the railroads to a minimum, 
and “solicited the advice of William M. 
Leiserson, former chairman of the National 
(Railway) Mediation Board, in writing 
the bill. 

The fact-finding approach proposed by 
President Truman, if it appears at all in 
the final version, will be secondary to the 
mediation process. There appears to be 
overwhelming sentiment in Congress 
against use of fact-finding boards except 





—Acme 
SENATOR McMAHON 
Considerable debate lies ahead... 


30 





MR. WARREN 
e « « more conciliation? 


as a last resort and in disputes of nation- 
wide effect. 

Much debate and possibly considerable 
compromising lie ahead before the Senate 
and House versions are reconciled and a 
law emerges. Congress will aim at prevent- 
ing sudden flare-ups such as the tugboat 
strike which threatened to deprive New 
York of food and fuel. There will be pres- 
sures from the House for adoption of some 
of the more drastic provisions of its bill, 
and some may be included in a modified 
form. From the start, the Senate has 
worked on the assumption that its legisla- 
tion would not be ready in time to break 
the winter jam of strikes piled up around 
the key steel walkout. 

The formula now receiving Senate at- 
tention was proposed by Dr. Leiserson. It 
would center around a mediation board, 
which is one of the features of the bill in- 
troduced by Senator McMahon (Dem.), of 
Connecticut. This board might be entirely 
independent or might be given autonomous 
rights within the Department of Labor. It 
would work closely with the existing Con- 
ciliation Service headed by Edgar L. War- 
ren, or it might be given authority over 
the Service. The conciliators would settle 
many of the smaller disputes, leaving the 
major controversies affecting the public 
welfare to the mediation board. 

A typical case—for example, a dispute 
over a new contract between the CIO 
United Automobile Workers and an auto 
maker—would follow this procedure: 





_ Direct negotiations between manage. 
ment and UAW representatives would con- 
tinue for several weeks, with the assistance 
of a representative of the mediation board, 
at least in the final stages. If negotiations 
deadlocked, the union could threaten to 
call a strike. 

A mediation panel then would be as- 
signed to the dispute by the mediation 
board. The panel might include members 
of the board in the more important cases, 
The panel would summon management 
and UAW representatives to hear their 
settlement proposals. The panel would 
make its own suggestions of settlement 
compromises, if necessary. It might con- 
front the parties with statistics from Gov- 
ernment agencies in the development of 
its proposals. Dr. Leiserson suggests that 
the judicious use of facts and figures at 
this stage of the controversy by the panel, 
in executive sessions with the parties, 
would be more effective than a public fact- 
finding report after negotiations had failed. 

The status quo would be maintained in 
working conditions during the mediation 
period, probably 30 days. There is much 
sentiment for adopting the Railway Labor 
Act provision that prohibits management 
from changing the terms and conditions 
of work, such as wage rates, during the 
30-day period, but actually does not make 
a strike illegal. The restriction against re- 
vising working conditions during media- 
tion would make strikes unprofitable, sup- 
porters of the Railway Act contend. Others, 





tn Association 
MR. LEISERSON 
before the final bill emerges 
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however, favor the House plan for a man- 
datory “cooling off” period, enforceable 
in the courts. 

If mediation failed to bring an agree- 
ment, the mediation panel would urge the 
UAW and the company to submit the dis- 
puted issues to arbitration. Such a request 
recently brought an arbitration agreement 
on wages from 15 unions and the rail- 











—Messner in Rochester Times Union 
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roads under the Railway Act procedure. 

Rejection of arbitration by either the 
union or the company might bring an 
emergency board into the picture. Such a 
board would be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, but only in cases of great national 
emergency, if the recommendation of Dr. 
Leiserson were adopted. The emergency 
board would make recommendations to 
the President for settlement of the dispute, 
as in the fact-finding plan proposed by 
President Truman. 

If the railway procedure were followed, 
the union would be expected to refrain 
from striking, as a matter of public 
policy, during the time the emergency 
board was holding its hearings and mak- 
ing its report. This probably would be 
another 30 days. 

In the end of the mediation process, 
there would be no compulsion upon either 
company or union to accept the emer- 
gency board’s recommendations. The union 
would be free to strike and the company 
free to lock out its employes after the 
process was completed. 

Some of the details of the above pro- 
cedure may be revised. One big question is 
the length of the “cooling off” periods. 
Senators are studying the shortcomings of 
the Railway Act, and many fear these 
outweigh its advantages, despite generally 
good labor relations on railroads. Efforts 
will be made to correct faults of the rail- 
Way procedure, but its general outlines 
are favored. In any event, legislation that 
finally goes to the White House, if it gets 
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that far, will be greatly toned down from 
the bill passed by the House. 


“Maximum” Employment 


“Full” employment, in the sense that 
Government is duty-bound to guarantee 
jobs for all who want them, is not now 
to be a national policy. Instead, Congress 
is committing the Government to a policy 
of promoting “maximum employment, pro- 
duction and purchasing power” within the 
framework of the free-enterprise system. 

A Senate-House conference committee 
has produced this revised version of “full 
employment” legislation after long delib- 
erations. It is not the legislation that Presi- 
dent Truman requested, but the language 
of the new bill is viewed by some legisla- 
tors as vague enough to permit the Tru- 
man objectives to be carried out. It will 
be up to future Congresses to decide, when 
demands for appropriations are made, 
whether the legislation authorizes the Gov- 
ernment to go in debt to provide jobs 
during periods of depression. 

In its final form, as sent to the White 
House, the bill provides for: 

An economic “brain trust’ to advise 
the President on economic trends and 
make recommendations on policies to pro- 
mote free enterprise, to avoid depressions, 
and to maintain employment, preduction 
and purchasing power. This “brain trust” 
is to be known as the Council of Economic 
Advisers to the President. 

An annual “economic report” is to 
be made to Congress by the President, 
starting in 1947. This report will outline 
the situation regarding employment, pro- 
duction and purchasing power for the year 
ahead, and will include recommendations 
from the President for achieving the goal 
of maximum employment. 

The President’s plan for attaining max- 
imum employment always will be subject 
to congressional review, through control 
of the purse strings. Thus, future Con- 
gresses, by authorizing heavy deficit spend- 
ing to provide jobs, might find themselves 
“ouaranteeing” jobs for all, even though 
the guarantee idea now is frowned upon. 


Packing-House Wages 

A wage increase for packing-house work- 
ers, as recommended by a Government 
fact-finding board, will affect consumers, 
workers and employers as follows: 

Consumers probably will pay a little 
more for meat. The exact amount will de- 
pend upon how much of the wage increase 
can be absorbed by the industry. 

Workers in the “Big Five” packing 
plants covered by union contracts will re- 
ceive a 16-cent-an-hour wage increase, 
retroactive to January 26, when the plants 
were seized by the Government to end a 
strike. The new average straight-time hour- 
ly earnings will be 96 cents, up 28 cents 
since January, 1941. 

Companies involved are expected to 
absorb 5 cents of the wage increase and 
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receive price and subsidy relief for the 
other 11 cents. Industry spokesmen con- 
tend that the companies cannot afford to 
absorb the 5 cents. 

All of this assumes that the recommenda- 
tion will be approved by the National 
Wage Stabilization Board. 

The Agriculture Department, now op- 
erating the packing plants, is pledged to 
put the panel’s wage recommendations in- 
to effect upon approval by the Wage Sta- 
bilization Board. The companies then will 
have the choice of agreeing to pay the 
higher rates under private ownership or 
allowing the Government to continue in 
the meat business. 





Work Choice of GI's 


Veterans who held jobs before entering 
the service are showing little inclination 
to return to those jobs. A sample War De- 
partment survey shows that all but about 
one third of those who left jobs are look- 
ing for, or have taken, new ones. 

The situation with respect to what dis- 
charged veterans are doing two to four 
months after discharge is this: 

Employed. As the chart shows, 76 per 
cent of the veterans sampled have found 
jobs. Of these, 66 per cent are working for 
wages or salaries, 8 per cent are farming 
and 2 per cent are in business. 

Students. Only 3 per cent are attending 
schools or colleges. 

All others. The remaining 21 per cent 
are spending their time vacationing, vis- 
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The world's fastest writing machine 


/ 


NYONE who can write 50 words a minute by hand 
A is a fast worker. And 90 words a minute by type- 
writer is above average. But Addressograph equipment 
writes up to 5000 words or 30,000 figures a minute 


with complete accuracy! 


Here is the fastest, most accurate method of putting 
words and figures on business forms. You can use 
Addressograph methods in every one of the depart- 
ments named above—and in others, too. They can be 
used with existing systems or routines—in conjunc- 


tion with other office equipment. You can save time 


and money in every department that puts information 
on paper. 

Why not check your paperwork operations? Find out 
how many departments write the same information 


more than once. See how often you write numbers, 


’ names, descriptions. Wherever you write the same in- 


formation repeatedly you can save with Addressograph 
methods and the world’s fastest writing machine. 

Call the Addressograph representative in your city 
for all the facts. Addressograph-Multigraph Corpora- 
tion, Cleveland 17, Ohio. 


\Addressagraph 


IAAQE-MARK REG US PAT OFF 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Addressograph and Multigraph are Registered Trade Marks of Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 
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We switched to Trailmobiles 
AND THE SAVINGS ARE GREAT! 


“Trailmobiles, replacing 3 fleets of de- 
livery-trucks, save us a LOT of money! 
“In the past, we distributed bread, 
groceries and vegetables each by a 
separate trucking set-up. Now that we 
use truck-trailers, we maintain better 
delivery service, yet, believe it or not, 
we do it with a single crew of drivers! 
“With drivers operating tractors, the 
same men make many more trips per 
day. Trailers are loaded “dead,” wait- 
ing-for-loading delay is eliminated! 








Viwitdding td 104 \ear Reodiaiiion 


During war-work on Radar equip- 
ment, ingenious techniques of 
ELECTRONIC stress-determination 
were created, exclusively by Trail- 
Y mobile. These methods 

the design, production and in 
of trailers remarkably. Get this com- 
plete story, from a Certified Trailer 


improve 
spection 


“Furthermore. Trailmobiles give us 
much greater pay-load space. They’re 
maneuvered in smaller areas. And 
scheduling is simplified! Under this 
system, whenever one particular Trail- 
mobile is not completely loaded, an- 
other always is and ready to go.” 

This testimony from a huge food- 
distributing organization is typical of 
the countless economies accomplished 
with Trailmobiles. 

THE TRAILMOBILE CoO., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Operating Costs at New Low due to 
Construction by ELECTRONIC Stress-Measurement 


Transportation Consultant found at 
your near-by Trailmobile Branch. 
He'll demonstrate almost unbelievable 
savings that many concerns achieve 
immmediately with Trailmobiles. 
These same savings can be yours! 
call him today!—or write us. And, 
without obligation, he will see you. 


Y 
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iting with relatives or looking for jobs, 
Re-employed. The survey shows that 64 
per cent of the discharged veterans had 
been working full time before entering the 
Army. Despite the fact that they have 
legal re-employment rights, only a third 
have goné back to their old jobs. Half 
have made no effort to return. The rest 
either plan to return, have checked with 
their former employers and decided not to 
return, or were denied their old jobs. 
Job turnover among veterans has been 
high. Nearly a fifth of those sampled have 
changed jobs at least once. This shifting 
has been due partly to failure to be up- 
graded as quickly as they had expected, 
and to disappointment over wage scales, 
Many found civilian earnings lower than 
reports reaching them overseas. 
Self-employment, the survey shows, is 
not reaching the level expected. Men who 
talked before discharge of going into busi- 
ness for themselves became discouraged 
when they found materials and merchan- 
dise hard to get, and when the job of 
financing a new business proved difficult. 
Eight per cent of those working found 
Government jobs, another 10 per cent 
have applied for Government jobs. 





Veterans’ Job Seniority 

Congress is facing the problem of what 
te do about re-employment rights of vet- 
erans if the Selective Service Act is allowed 
to expire on May 15, as now seems likely. 
There is no provision in any other law that 
guarantees a veteran the right to return to 
his former job, or a like one, if he desires 
and if his employer can take him back. 

Congress has the choice of letting these 
rights expire, of re-enacting them in their 
present language in separate legislation, or 
of enacting a greatly clarified law that 
would leave no doubt as to how far a re- 
turning veteran can go in claiming his old 
job back when that job is held by a worker 
with a longer record of service. 

This question of whether Congress 1n- 
tended that veterans should enjoy a sort of 
“superseniority” over nonveterans contin- 
ues to be a live one. Selective Service Sys- 
tem interprets the law to mean that he 
does enjoy such superseniority, and can 
“bump” a nonveteran of greater seniority. 
Unions and some employers contend 
that Congress did not intend that a 
veteran should be given greater seniority 
than a worker who stayed home, but 
that he should take his regular place 
on the seniority lists with full credit 
for added seniority accumulated while 
in the service. 

The issue now is being settled in the 
courts. Up to now, two lower courts have 
ruled in favor of superseniority and two 
have ruled against it. Finai decision rests 
with the Supreme Court, which, in the re- 
cent past, has shown a tendency to uphold 
the labor viewpoint. 
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BRYANT No. 112 





PHANTOM VIEW OF 











We have reversed the design 
. » » but NOT the principle 


Users agree. that the Bryant principle of cylindrical slide 
‘construction is ideal for the fast, precise, economical production 
‘of internally ground parts. Bryant engineers knew that this same 
principle, applied under the work head, would be more prac- 
‘tical for certain types of jobs. The result was the Bryant No. 112. 


This result has been tested and proved for the past five years.\ 


The No, 112 is the last word for the internal grinding of tool \ 
room and small lot parts. It is designed with simple, concentrated 
controls — tooling and fixtures may be changed quickly — pro- 
duction is extremely fast — accuracy and work finish are among 
the finest ever produced by any grinder of any type. To help 
determine the value of the Bryant No. 112 on your work . . 4) 


Send for the man from Bryant. 


SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT, U.S. A, 
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THE MODERN METHOD OF LIGHT METAL CONSTRUCTION 
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DRYERS AND OVENS 








CHECK THE ADVANTAGES OF 
THIS LIGHTWEIGHT STRUCTURE 
IN ALUMINUM OR STEEL 


. - - and what they mean when 
applied to YOUR product or its 
housing 


Ls simplifies production: 

Proves ideal for both single-unit and production 
line assembly. 

Eliminates waste—parts are die-rolled, die-drawn, 
die-cut to exact specifications, and no trimming 
or fitting is necessary. 

Needs no welding or riveting. 

Requires no retooling, special machines, or new 
equipment for its assembly. 

Hastens delivery by speeding up production. 


Ls simplifies changes: 

Disassembles and reassembles—with or without 
changes—without loss of strength. 

Permits variations from standard models without 
delay or undue expense. 

Permits overnight design changes. 

Makes possible immediate reconversion to ci- 
vilian production. 


Ls simplifies repairs: 
Speeds repairs, reduces maintenance costs. 
Requires replacement of damaged sections only. 
Uses interchangeable parts—readily available 
from the nearest Ls warehouse. 


Ls offers structural advantages: 

Utilizes all the strength in light sheet metal 
through uniform tensioning, with a resulting 
high strength-weight ratio. . 

Remains permanently rigid, sturdy, unaffected 
by vibration. 

Provides ample support for heavy equipment and 
control panels. 

Provides ready access to all parts of the interior 
with removal of the nearest panel. 

Is easily insulated, since wracking will not break 
air seals. Ls construction permits use of phe- 
nolic spacers which eliminate all through-metal 
contact between double walls of units. 

Ships k.d. or partially assembled, in minimum 
space. 


For information, send drawings, data or blue prints 
to The Lindsay Corporation, 222-C W. Adams St., 
Chicago 6, Ill.; to 60 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y.; 
or to Lindsay Structure (Canada) Ltd., Dominion 
Square Bldg., Montreal. 


Easy to Assemble 





IS LINDSAY 
TRUCTURE 


U.S. Patents 2617629, 2263510, 2263511 
U.S. and Foreign Patents and Patents Pending 








Pro and Con 
of National Issues 


Strike Controls 
In House Bill: 
Press Reaction 


The Case Labor Disputes bill, passed 
last week by the House, has the unquali- 
fied indorsement of relatively few of the 
nation’s editors. A far greater number, who 
warn against hastily considered labor leg- 
islation, believe parts of the bill too dras- 
tic, particularly the provision for court in- 
junctions against violence. Intervention in 
major disputes by a federal mediation 
board, and equal penalties on both sides 
for contract violation are more widely ap- 
proved. 

Terming the legislation “long overdue,” 
the Troy (N. Y.) Record (Rep.) consid- 
ers its provisions “mild enough” and says 
that authorization for injunctions against 
violence “is but indorsing the most ele- 
mentary principles of justice.” 

The Christian Science Monitor (Ind) 
opposes precipitate action on this “ex- 
tremely delicate problem.” Conceding that 
“what the Case bill sets out to do will meet 
little argument,” the Monitor observes 
that, while maintenance of the status quo 
during negotiations, as provided, “sounds 
logical and reasonable,” nevertheless “vet- 
eran mediators and arbiters . . . warm 
against such restraints.” The injunction 
weapon, it believes, has been abused by in- 
dustry in the past and “warrants the most 
cautious approach.” 

Although foreseeing that application of 
such a “drastic” law “might bring about 
the bloodiest era in labor’s history in this 
country,” the New London (Conn.) Eve- 
ning Day (Ind.-Rep.) argues that “some- 
thing, surely, has got to be done to end the 
present ruinous strike tendency,” and it 
won't be done by “harmless” legislation. 

The Youngstown (Ohio) Vindicator 
(Ind.-Dem.) , however, calls the bill “dis- 
honest” and says “its matter as well as its 
intent is bad.” Among the _ objections 
raised is that “it would put the Govern- 
ment in the very middle of all disputes, 
whereas the aim should be to keep it out 
of them.” This newspaper says that “Con- 
gress cannot pass broad legislation in time 
to do any good in the current strikes” and 
that it should “pass some such limited 
measure as the President’s fact-finding 
plan and then settle down to deliberate, 
careful study of permanent legislation. 

The Wall Street Journal (Ind.) sees 4 
“serious risk that a half-baked statute, 
added to the present jumble of law and 
emergency regulations, would only aggra- 
vate existing labor disputes,” and believes 
that “the whole structure of federal labor 
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TIRES made with RAYON CORD keep them Safer’ 


And soon you can have them on your car 


DID you KNOw that the safety of the chil- 
dren in more and more of the nation’s 
school buses is being entrusted to tires 
made with rayon cord? 

.- That millions of bus line passengers 
---and most of our vital truck cargoes 
have traveled with greater safety on rayon 
cord tires? 

..And that military vehicles—from 
jeeps to juggernauts—roll mainly on rayon 
cords at the Army’s insistence? 

Because these precious people and 
things move more safely ... tire makers 
now are offering you rayon cord tires... 
plus the promise of longer tire life, a 
smoother ride, and greater gas economy! 


You see, rayon is man-made, therefore it 
can be given the toughness .. . the cooler- 
running quality ... the exact structure .. 
the long life to fit precisely the needs of 
your tires. Engineers at American Viscose 
Corporation — working closely with the 
tire manufacturers — helped to develop 
these special rayon cords. 


Soon, rayon cord tires will be available 
to you—and a great new milestone in mo- 
toring safety will be achieved! 


The exciting story of rayon’s success in 
bringing about greater driving safety will 
gladly be sent to you free. Write today for 
“The Record of Rayon Cord in Tires,” 
American Viscose Corporation, 350 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 1, New York. 





WHY THE ARMY USED RAYON CORD TIRES 


Rayon cord makes tires stronger, safer, lighter. 
Rayon is made in continuous filaments, of uniform 
diameter and strength. Higher tensile strength 
permits thinner sidewalls, reducing rubber-harm- 
ing friction heat. Rayon retains more tensile 
strength at high running temperatures and with- 
stands almost infinite flexing. (Source: Hearings 
before a Special Committee Investigating the Na- 
tional Defense Program. United States Senate— 
Seventy-Eighth Congress, First and Second Ses- 
sions.) 
“ « “ 


MORE SAFETY—LESS OPERATING COST 


Bus and truck companies report that less friction 
heat, higher tensile strength, and greater uniform- 
ity of rayon tire cords mean more safety at high 
running speeds. Rayon cord tires give longer life, 
greater mileage .. . reduce impact failures, blow- 
outs, road delays, tire renewals. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


America’s largest producer of rayon 


Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y.; Charlotte, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 





Providence, R. I.; Washington, D. C.; Wilmington, Del. 
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“‘We're always on the job, 


Bla ; aren't we, Whitey ?” 


(yhiley: “You bet, Blackie —that’s 
why people have grown 


to depend on us.” 


Dependable quality —that’s the 
key to BLACK & WHITE’s world- 
wide reputation. You can be sure 
that the BLACK & WHITE you 
drink today has the same fine 


character you've always enjoyed. 


That’s Service! 


Aaarmeo are Ghee 





dacica vt 
agtNOED ScoTcH wise 





“BLACK s WHITE 
Te Sxoteh with Character 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY - 86.8 PROOF 
THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, NEW YORK + SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 
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law badly needs overhaulitig.” It argues, 
too, that violence and intimidation “are 
already illegal under most local police 
laws. Whether their prohibition by federal. 
law would be better enforced is a wide. 
open question.” 

“The trouble with the Case bill,” says 
the Washington (D.C.) Post (Ind.), “is 
that a number of sound objectives have 
been tangled up with extreme and un 
workable provisions. It needs . . . pruning 
and revision” by a congressional commit- 
tee. : 

But the Washington (D.C.) Star (Ind) 
believes that passage of the bill serves the 
purpose of getting “some effective legisla. 
tion . . . started through the mill,” even 
though there is “room for doubt as to the 
wisdom” of some of. it. 

Not denying that “some provisions of 
the Case bill are extreme,” the Indianap. 
olis (Ind.) News (Ind.-Rep.) describes 
it as “aimed at violence ‘and irresponsibil- 
ity,” not at the right to strike. “Further- 
more,” it continues, “the bill avoids the 
pitfall of compulsory arbitration” and so 
“is. preferable, even from labor’s stand- 
point, to President Truman’s fact-finding 
procedure.” 

But the Chicago (IIll.) Journd of Com- 
merce (Ind.) opposes it on the ground 
that “mediation of the type proposed ... 
turns out to be compulsion.” Calling for 
revision of the Wagner Act, this newspa- 
per believes that then “the next step should 
be for the Government to withdraw to 
the side lines.” 

The Baltimore (Md.) Sun (Ind.-Dem.) 
calls the measure “moderate . . . as far as 
its explicit provisions go.” But it consid- 
ers substitution of “a kind of federal polic- 
ing” for local authority to prevent violence 
“grave in all its implications.” The Sua 
also objects to “Mr. Case’s apparent as- 
sumption that a union is a firm and tangi- 
ble legal entity, as responsible . . . as is 4 
corporation.” A deeper objection, it adds, 
is that the bill attempts “to pile on top 
of a series of special privileges another 
series of limitations on those special priv- 
ileges.” It questions “whether the wiser 
course would not be simply to repeal the 
special privileges in whole or in part.” 

The Case bill is “a mixture of good and 
bad,” in the opinion of the New York 
Times (Ind.), which disapproves legislat- 
ing “without careful study on a matter of 
this importance.” But this paper sees “a 
demand in the country and in Congress 
... for ‘action’ in the present labor crisis.” 
and it suggests three steps in the immedi- 
ate situation: Repeal of the Smith-Con- 
nally Act, then passage as a stopgap of the 
Wagner Act amendments passed by the 
House in 1940 and buried in a Senate com- 
mittee, and, finally, appointment of “a 
commission of experts to propose 4 well- 
rounded program of permanent federal 


labor legislation.” 
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SHE provides for his 


Providing for the family’s prosper- 
ity is man’s role. Providing for its 
well-being is essentially woman’s. 

This natural division of responsi- 
bilities is quite logically reflected 
in a difference in point of view and 
reading habits. 

Top of the list of “must” reading, 
for instance, with the women in 
more than 3.500.000 homes are the 
recular articles on nutrition, meal 
planning and homemaking in gen- 


eral which they find in MeCall’s. 


This editorial content is a source of 


inspiration as well as information. 


Women Look to 
McCall's for Ideas 


It is something women actually live 
by. It meets their particular needs 
in unique fashion because it grows 
out of continuous research in the 
homes of McCall’s readers. 

The keen interest with which 


women approach the reading of 





with his strength 


- 


Painted for McCall's by Jerry Farnsworth, N. A. 


strength 


McCall’s explains why ideas move 
so effectively off McCall's pages into 
the minds of its readers. 

If you make or sell anything of in- 
terest to women, you will find your 
most responsive prospects among 


the women who live by 
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MERICAN AIR LINES soon will cover the 
A world with a network of commercial 
air routes, linking the U.S. with the major 
commercial cities of the world. 

The Pictogram indicates routes over 
which American planes will be operating 
in the near future. Also indicated are 
projected lines which U.S. companies are 
\now planning. Not shown is the well-es- 
tablished U.S.-operated network covering 
South America. 

European routes. Plans call for U.S. air 
liners to land at 28 cities in 23 countries in 
Europe. Daily flights already connect Lon- 
don with this country. U.S. planes will 
land in France at both Paris and Marseille, 
in Holland at Amsterdam, and in Belgium 
at Brussels. Scandinavia will be linked to 
the U.S. by flights to Oslo, Copenhagen 
and Stockholm. 

A second U.S. line crossing Europe will 
link Paris with Berne, Rome, Athens and 
then across the Mediterranean to Cairo. 
Another route follows the Mediterranean 
after stops at Lisbon-and Madrid, cross- 
ing North Africa via Algiers, Tunis, Tripoli 
and Bengasi. This line continues through 
the Middle East to India, with stops at 
Jerusalem and Basra. 

Pacific routes. U.S. air lines propose to 
carry passengers to the Orient via Alaska 
or the Hawaiian Islands. The former line 
proposes stopping in the Kuriles, now Rus- 
sian occupied, and then to Tokyo and 
China. The latter goes via Hawaii, Wake 
and Guam to Manila. From the Philip- 
pines, routes go north to Hong Kong and 
the trade cities along China’s coast, or 
southward to the rich rubber and tin aress 
of Batavia and Singapore. Routes connect 
with Australia and India, completing the 
world link. 

U.S. difficulties. Principal obstacles in 
the way of a world-wide network of Ameri- 
‘an flag lines are restrictive measures by 
other countries to protect their aircraft 
industries, and Russian refusal to permit 
U.S. lines to enter the U.S.S. R. Ameri- 
can policy of unrestricted freedom of the 
air has been strenuously opposed by the 
British, who want rates, frequency of 
flights and capacity of planes limited. 
Britain also objects to U.S. demands for 
the fifth freedom of the air—the right, for 
example, to pick up passengers in London 
for Paris or Brussels—although other na- 
tions have granted U.S. lines this privilege. 
Several countries object to low rates pro- 
posed by U.S. lines. However, Britain is 
willing to exchange landing privileges, 
something which Russia has yet to grant 
to U.S. lines. Plans for U.S. planes to go 
to Finland, Poland, Rumania, Hungary 
and Bulgaria are all contingent on Russian 
approval. 
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You just can’t 
keep people 
from talking 


—particularly when they discover something 
exceptional! 


Whether it’s an automobile, a cigarette or a tire 
—people like to share the plus satisfaction of a 
better product with their friends, 


That’s why—even before Pearl Harbor—the demand 
for Seiberling Tires was climbing like a jet- 
propelled plane. 


That’s why truck owners—who know tire value best 
because they keep accurate mileage records—consis- 
tently buy a greater share of Seiberling’s produc- 
tion than that of any other major rubber company. 


This growing demand for Seiberling Tires is no 
accident. It is the result of a long-standing ideal 
to produce nothing but extra quality products such 
as Heat-Vented Safety Tires, Affinite Treads and 
ThermoWeld Recaps. 


If, because of this public demand, you have to wait 
a little longer for your postwar Seiberlings, remem- 
ber this—#t bas to be BETTER ¢o be a Seiberling. 








SEIBERLING RUBBER COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio, U.S. A. * Toronto, Ont., Canada 


SEIBERLING 
TIRES 
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Should Congress strengthen the 
President's powers in time of major 
strikes by making mediation com- 
pulsory before a strike can be called? 


’ To determine public opinion on pro- 
. posals to make mediation compulsory 
before workers strike, The United 
States News asked union leaders, 
businessmen and members of Congress 
the preceding question. 
Answers were presented last week. 
Others are printed herewith. 


Senator Ellender 
(Dem., La.); Member, Senate Committee 
on Education and Labor; Author of Labor 
Fact-Finding Boards Bill, (S. 1661). 
answers: (by telegraph) 

No. Government interference should be 
far removed so that labor and manage- 
ment can remain unhampered in attempt- 
ing to settle their differences through 
realistic collective bargaining and un- 
biased mediation processes. 

Congress should improve existing con- 
ciliation services by establishing an inde- 
pendent board, composed of persons of 
high character, in whom both parties have 
implicit confidence. Its sole purpose should 
be to make every effort to have the 
parties compose their differences. 

As an adjunct to those services, Con- 
gress should provide for emergency fact- 
finding boards, without subpoena powers, 
to sift the facts and present them, with 
their recommendations, to the public. 


Lester Washburn 


Milwaukee, Wis.; International President, 

United Automobile Workers of America 
(AFL), 
answers: 

The question poses the inference that 
labor strikes without making an honest ef- 
fort to resolve the issues. Labor, from long 
and painful history, understands the grav- 
ity of a strike and does not strike until all 
efforts toward conciliation have been ex- 
hausted. Voluntary mediation is being 
used, therefore compulsion is not necessary 
as well as being a violation of the U.S. 
Constitution. 


Rep. Gerald W. Landis 


(Rep., Ind.); Member of Labor, Mines 
and Mining, and Un-American Activities 
Committees, 


answers: (by telegraph) 
Care must be taken in shaping labor 
Ws because in a democracy you cannot 
make a man work. It is wholly impracti- 
cable to legislate a compulsory so-called 
tooling-off period. You cannot enforce it. 
Federal decision must not be substituted 
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‘. current trend towards letting the merchandise speak for itself in 
retail stores gives new importance to point-of-sale tags and labels. In 
solving this problem, you will save a lot of wear and tear on yourself by 
putting it up to Dennison first. 

Dennison’s experience in producing informative labels and talking tags 
covers practically every type of product manufactured. We can give you 
valuable tips on making tags and labels that are distinctive, catch the eye, 
and strike a strong buy-now note. 

In addition, Dennison recommendations include practical advice on the 
best way to affix tags and labels to your product. For example, among the 
many Dennison methods of attaching tags are our new Snap-Lok and barb 
fasteners, as well as button-slot or special tongue-slot constructions. 

Remember, too, that you do not have t6 pay a premium price for expe- 
rience and know-how when you put your problem up to 


Sy emnioon 
PAPER PRODUCTS THAT PRODUCE RESULTS 


FREE— ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET —Our booklet “‘If You Could Only Be At 
Every Point Of Sale’’ is full of practical information on how to make your 
product more salable through correctly designed tags and labels. Just fill in and 
mail coupon and we shall be glad to rush a copy to you, 


TAGS + LABELS + SEALS + SET-UP BOXES - MARKING SYSTEMS - PAPER SPECIALTIES 








Dennison Manufacturing Company Name............- ee 
2148 Ford Ave., Framingham, Mass. 


COCO ee ee meee ee eeeeeseeseseeseee 


Please send me without obliga- 
tion, booklet “If You Could Only St. & No. 
Be at Every Point of Sale.” 
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FOR EXECUTIVE ACTION 


At ease and completely relaxed, he talks his daily work away. 
His decisions, instructions, plans and ideas are spoken in a 
natural, conversational voice to a small microphone on his desk. 

That microphone is his Control Center for Executive Action. 
It is the heart of Dictaphone Electronic Dictation, and it speeds 
the flow of work throughout his entire organization. This magic 
microphone even records his important over-the-desk conver- 
sations. 

Dictaphone Electronic Dictation frees him from dependence 
upon his secretary; frees her from notetaking and thus enables 
her to protect him from interruptions and to do other important 
work. It doubles their ability to get things done. 

Why not learn how this modern business method can help 
you? Consult your local phone book, or write for descriptive 
literature. Dictaphone Corporation, Dept. K-2, 420 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. In Canada: Dictaphone 
Corporation, Ltd., 86 Richmond Street W., Toronto 2, Ont. 


DICTAPHONE Chateonic Dieteetion 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers ej Acoustic and 
Electronic dictating machines and other sound recording and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark. 
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2ueslion of the Week 


for free agreement, but federal machinery 
to promote peaceful settlement of dis- 
putes should be improved. We need a fed- 
eral mediation board which includes labor, 
management and public—all equally rep- 
resented—to consider disputes not settled 
by collective bargaining. This should be 
accomplished through mediation and vol- 
untary arbitration. 








Ted V. Rogers 


Washington, D. C.; President, American 
Trucking Associations, Inc., 


answers: (by telegraph) 


Mediation in good faith before a strike 
is called is desirable and should be re- 
quired. Compulsory arbitration should be 
avoided, for it would violate the principle 
that submission of a dispute to arbitra- 
tion is a proper subject for agreement 
between the parties involved. 

There should be no cessation of work 
or opportunity to work during Govern- 
ment investigation or for 30 days subse- 
quent to Government finding or recom- 
mendation, but strikes or lockouts should 
not be prohibited thereafter if the labor 
controversy continues. 


Senator Hickenlooper 


(Rep., la).; Member, Banking and Cur- 
rency, Civil Service Committees; Former 
Governor of lowa, 


answers: (by telegraph) 


Honest collective bargaining between 
management and labor wauld avoid most 
strikes; upon failure, then mediation or ar- 
bitration in a qualified impartial forum 
should be required before a strike. 

There must be equality of responsibility 
and rights in the public interest. The Pres- 
ident or other authority should have added 
power in interstate disputes and States 
should provide for intrastate cases. Con- 
spiracy in restraint of trade and other 
crimes should not be tolerated on either 
side under the guise of labor controversy, 
and the lust for power on either side must 
not be permitted to destroy free enterprise 
or freedom of individuals -involved. 


A. F. Whitney 


Cleveland, Ohio; President, Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen, 


answers: 

No responsible labor union has ever re- 
fused to join in voluntary mediation of an 
industrial dispute, but compulsory media- 
tion is a horse of another color. Compul- 
sory mediation would deprive labor of its 
strongest bargaining point, the right to 
strike, that is, to authorize an organized, 
peaceful withdrawal from service. 

Congress cannot, by legislation, force 
anyone to work under intolerable condi- 
tions. Our Constitution outlaws involun- 
tary servitude. 
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Helps Bring You Treasure Buried Three Miles Deep 


To bring you the power, heat and light 
imprisoned in petroleum, oil men are today 
drilling deeper and deeper...searching for 
pools untapped by present-depth wells. 

And, helping drillers inch toward the 
earth’s subterranean wealth is your Un- 
seen Friend—NICKEL. 

For it’s Nickel —“unseen” when alloyed 
with steel, cast iron and other metals—that 
adds the extra strength... the extra cor- 
rosion resistance...the extra ruggedness 


needed for wietoey’ over nature’s barriers. 


Nickel helps make roller bits tough 
enough to chew their way through stub- 
born rock...drilling units powerful enough 
to turn three miles of pipe against the fric- 
tion of drilling mud... hoisting equipment 
strong enough to carry this weight...gears 
and bearings rugged enough to stand re- 


peated shocks and abrasion. Nickel also 
heips pumps, valves and other equipment 
fight the corrosive attacks of sulphur, 
acids and salt. 


All through the petroleum industry 
you'll find your Unseen Friend at work... 
from the drilling and transporting of the 
crudes to their final conversion into light, 
heat, power and fuel. It is as much a part 
of your daily life as the five-cent piece in 
your pocket. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


New York 5, N. Y. 


jickel 


.--Your Unseen Friend 
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(This article represents the result of an 








Special Report 


Sudden expansion of the 
program to cover nearly 
20,000,000 ex-servicemen 


The United States now finds itself with 
a veterans’ problem on its hands. The 
problem is one of size, both in cost and 
man power, and it will continue to grow 
in the years ahead; rapidly in the next 
few months. 

The plight of the Government, in work- 
ing to fulfill all its promises to the men 
and women who fought the war, was 
brought into focus by the recent com- 
plaints from John Stelle, national com- 
mander of the American Legion, of a 
“tragic breakdown” in the operations of 
the Veterans’ Administration. The specific 
charges are refuted by the records of Gen. 
Omar N. Bradley, Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs, but the same records show 
the scope of the veterans’ problems. 

In World War I, the U.S. mobilized 
total fighting forces of 4,355,000 and pro- 
duced, at the end of that war, the biggest 
program of veterans’ care the country had 
known up to that time. 

World War II, by the time occupation 
‘and demobilization are completed, will 
send the total number of veterans of all 
wars to nearly 20,000,000, each entitled 
to more Government care than any previ- 
ous group of individuals in history. Al- 
ready, in the space of a few months, 
9,000,000 of these people have passed from 
active duty into the jurisdiction of the 
Veterans’ Administration. 

Promises. Under the Government’s 
program, these veterans are entitled to un- 
employment compensation, education and 
training benefits, business and_ housing 
loans, insurance, hospitalization, and dis- 
ability pensions where justified. Combined, 
this program will cost $2,658,700,000, plus 
$3,226,500,000 in mustering-out pay, in 
the fiscal year that ends next June, com- 
pared with the $600,000,000 cost of a vet- 
erans’ program in 1939. 

Because of this crush of eligible veter- 
ans, and the variety of benefits to which 
each is entitled, the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion now is almost swamped in correspond- 
ence. A normal day brings 125,000 pieces 
of mail; a week end produces 300,000. Gen- 
eral Bradley has brought workers from 
field offices into Washington headquarters 
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2 extensive research on a topic of out- 


standing importance in National Affairs.) 


GROWTH OF VETERAN PROBLEM: 
DELAYS IN PROVIDING BENEFITS 


Shortages of Hospitals, Doctors, Trained Workers and Office Space 





—Acme 


GENERAL BRADLEY 





—Acme 


MR. STELLE 


... the problem is one of size 


to see that the mail gets opened, and an- 
swered, promptly. 

Performance, thus, is limited to the 
physical means of handling a steadily 
mounting volume of veterans’ business. 





ime #7 


Veterans’ Administration is short of doc- 
tors, trained workers, office space, almost 
everything it needs to carry on a business 
that still will be costing the United States 
almost $3,000.000,000 a year by 1950. Fol- 


—Acme 


AT THE WHITE HOUSE: VETERANS AND GENERAL VAUGHAN 
. -. all the requests couldn‘t be granted 
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an INTERNATIONAL 


The inherent manufacturing and distributing advantages of 
Chicago and Northern Illinois have brought recognition to this 
area as 4 great international marketing center. 





For years the Middle West has been a leader in the pro- 
duction of goods for export. Chicago and Northern 
Illinois—hub of the nation’s population, industry, raw 
materials, transportation and agriculture — provides un- 
rivaled export and import facilities. Today more than 
a fifth of the 10,000 manufacturing firms in Chicago and 
Northern Illinois engage in foreign trade, producing a 
variety of merchandise to satisfy almost any demand from 
any part of the world. 


Ten thousand miles of inland waterways serve this area. 
Transatlantic vessels may come direct to Chicago and 
other Lake Michigan ports via the St. Lawrence and the 
Great Lakes. The Illinois deep waterway provides a direct 
link with the Gulf of Mexico. Current developments in 
international air travel designate Chicago as the great 
central terminal for direct routes to the Orient, Europe, 
South America, Africa and the Near East. By rail, the area 
is connected with every important seaport in this country 
and in Canada. 


Chicago and Northern Illinois = —_ 





Location in Chicago and Northern 


market Illinois facilitates expansion of your 
business to reach world-wide mar- 


kets. Here, you will find expert guid- 
ance in conducting export and import 
business froma score of serviceagencies—banks with foreign 
departments, international freight forwarders, combination 
export managers, foreign trade counselors, transportation 
representatives, foreign consulates, customs officials, foreign 
trade departments of commercial associations and others. 
Whether your sales plans encompass the central states, 
the nation or foreign markets, the Chicago and Northern 
Illinois region offers you more efficient distribution to 
more customers than any other industrial area in the nation. 
We will gladly assist youin making a factualand confiden- 
tial study of this area and the possibilities it holds for your 
particularindustry. This service is without charge. 





Industries locating in this area have these outstanding 


advantages © Railroad Center of the United States ¢ World 
Airport @ Inland Waterways © Geographical Center of U. S. 
Population ® Great Financial Center ¢ The “Great Central 
Market” @ Food Producing and Processing Center @ Leader in 
Iron and Steel Manufacturing © Good Labor Relations Record 
2,500,000 Kilowatts of Power @ Tremendous Coal Reserves 
Abundant Gas and Oil ¢ Good Government * Good Living 





This is the sixth of a series of advertisements on the industrial, agricultural and residential 


advantages of Chicago and Northern Illinois. 


For more information, communicate with the 


TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 
Marquette Building—140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois— Phone RANdolph 1617 


COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY ® PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 


WESTERN UNITED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


@ ILLINOIS NORTHERN UTILITIES COMPANY 
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HE cost of running a railroad 

—a rezl one—is made up of a 
thousand, and one things. Wages, 
fuel, taxes, replacement of worn-out 
materials, maintenance of rolling 
stock, track and right of way, are 
only a few of the many items which 
have increased in cost since 1939, 
making it over 25% more expensive 
to run a railroad like the Erie. 


But while these costs have gone xp, 
freight charges have gone down, 
until today they average less than 
l¢ for moving a ton of freight one 


A=. What does it cost 
~ to run a Railroad? 


mile. This means that the freight 
charges on the products you buy 
are one of the few things that have 
not increased in price—in fact, the 
average cost per ton mile to ship- 
pers today is 2%% lower than in 
1939, and 25% lower than in 1921. 


—All because progressive private 
management wisely reinvested earn- 
ings in better tools and equipment 
for skilled railroad workers to use 


_ in providing America with the finest 


transportation at the /owest possible 
cost. 


Erie Railroad 
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Special Report 


lowing is a report of the situation in 
specific cases: 

Pensions from all wars amounted to 
$242,900,000 in 1939. Now some 2,000,000 
veterans have filed claims for disability 
pensions, of which about 400,000 still are 
pending. By June, this year, pensions from 
World War I amounted to $743,200,000 
annually. By June, 1947, the annual cost 
will be up to $1,750,000,000. By 1950, pen- 
sions for veterans of World Wars [ and II 
may be down to $1,440,000,000, but they 
will rise thereafter as more World War II 
veterans become eligible. 

What lag there is now in keeping pen- 
sion payments abreast of claims is blamed 
by Veterans’ Administration officials on 
the mechanical job of getting Army and 
Navy records complete for each man. There 




















—Summers in Buffalo Evening News 


OVER HIS DEAD BODY 








is no delay in starting payments to those 
who come out of the service with medical 
discharges. 

Hospitals now are crowded and there 
is a continuing demand for beds. A con- 
struction program providing for 10,702 
additional beds has been authorized and 
is nearing completion. Another program 
for 41 additional hospitals has been auth- 
orized, but construction has not yet be- 
gun. 

Hospitals and facilities for veterans 
cost $6,600,000 in 1939. By this June, that 
bill will be up to $93,000,000 a year. It 
will reach a peak of $150,000,000 in the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1947, and 
still wil! be costing $50,000,000 a year by 
mid-1950. 

The Veterans’ Administration now finds 
itself unable to grant all the requests for 
hospitalization. Many complaints have 
reached Congress, and some have gone to 
the White House. By the close of 1945 
there were 453 service-connected disabili- 
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PYRIGHT, A. B. DICK COMPANY 


Mimeograph Company, Ltd, Toronto. 
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Fine stuff 


—equipment...product...and also the powdery dust 
in the quarry. Settling on wire rope, it threatens shovel 
efficiency. Here, as on your jobs, abrasion and other rope 
enemies can be curbed by installing Preformed Yellow Strand. 


% Proper selection of wires explains Yellow Strand’s 

stout resistance to external wear. Patented preforming 

takes over from there, neutralizing internal stresses and 
minimizing fatigue. The result is rope that’s limber, 

easy to manage, highly productive—qualities duplicated 

in Yellow Strand Braided Safety Slings. Working together, 

these aids to speedy materials handling are “fine stuff’ 

in any user’s vocabulary. On requisitions, identify 
both by brand name and construction: Yellow Strand 

Preformed Wire Rope and Yellow Strand Braided Safety Slings. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis 


Branches; New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW 
STRAND 


PREFORMED WIRE ROPE « BRAIDED SAFETY SLINGS 
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Special Report 


ty cases awaiting admission to veterans’ 
hospitals and 4,169 nonservice-connected 
cases. Under the law those with nonservice- 
connected disabilities may be admitted to 
VA hospitals only if the available beds 
are not needed for veterans injured on 
active duty. 

Doctors, too, are a growing problem. 
When there were 4,000,000 veterans, VA 
could not get enough doctors to take care 
of them. Now there are more than three 
times that many veterans. There are 2,136 
full-time doctors in VA, but the agency 
needs 3,600 for its minimum requirements. 
In addition, many of the doctors now as- 
signed to Veterans’ Administration hospi- 
tals soon will be eligible for Army discharge 
and thus be lost to VA hospitals. 

To help keep a supply of doctors on tap, 
the Veterans’ Administration plans its hos- 
pital-building program so that new struc- 
tures will be built in or near established 
centers of population; so that they will be 
accessible to veterans, and close to medi- 
cal centers. - 

Insurance claims, all of which must be 
cleared through the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, are mounting now and will continue 
to run at a high level for years to come. 
Death claims under the National Service 
life insurance plan, which covers service- 
men in World War II, amounted to 380,172 
last August. By February 1, the number 
was up to 486,668. 

The cost of maintaining the Govern- 
ment Service life insurance program, 
which covers servicemen of World War I, 
amounted to $35,300,000 in 1939. By June 
of this year, the combined cost of all serv- 
ice-connected insurance will be at the peak 
of $1,663,400,000. 

Loans. More than 42,000 veterans al- 
ready have applied for loans under the GI 
Bill of Rights. These loans, going for 
homes, farms, businesses, and equipment, 
must be handled by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. Terms are more liberal now than 
they were when war ended. As a conse- 
quence, the volume will grow. No accurate 
estimate has been made on the total figure 
that eventually will be reached. 

Unemployment-compensation checks 
now are going to about 400,000 veterans 
weekly. Under the GI Bill of Rights, vet- 
erans unable to find work are entitled to 
$20 a week for a maximum of 52 weeks. A 
recent survey showed that many veterans 
still are resting on vacations and have not 
begun the search for work. They will not 
be eligible for unemployment payments 
until they begin looking for jobs. 

Since this program began, the Govern- 
ment has paid out $184,217,573 to un- 
employed veterans, and another $11,777, 
494 to those in business for themselves who 
are entitled to benefits sufficient to assure 
them of an income of $100 a month. 

Education and occupational training is 
another mounting problem. Veterans now 
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WHY NOT HAVE IT! 


You know that Grinnell Automatic Sprinkler Systems are industry’s most 
effective weapon against fire. But do you know that they pay for themselves 
in reduced insurance rates and, over a period of years, show a substantial return 
as a capital investment? Examine this typical case: 


9-YEAR PERIOD — Insurance Costs Without Sprinklers — $45,000 






The insurance premium on the unprotected property was 
$5,000 a year. Over a 9-year period, $45,000 was paid out — 
an ever-existing expense with no return except in the dreaded 
posstbility of fire. 


When a Grinnell Automatic Sprinkler System was installed, 
the insurance premium was reduced to $2,000 a year — result- 
ing in an annual $3,000 saving which was applied against the 
capital investment. In this 9-year period, the installation 


pate Meaffaut Nea ; ' 
paid for itself. 


‘ana TRUST COMPANY 


EIU 


——" ~ 


AFTER 9 YEARS — Sprinkler System Investment Earns $3,000 Annually 





After it was paid for out of insurance savings, the Grinnell 
Automatic Sprinkler System saved and earned $3,000 each 
year. Over a 20-year period, for example, it has constantly 
safeguarded the property against fire—and has earned the 
substantial sum of $33,000 for the business. With proper care, 
it will continue to protect and assure insurance savings during 


the life of the property! 
ACT NOW!- A nearby Grinnell engineer will be glad to dis- 


cuss Automatic Sprinkler Fire Protection for your property. 
Grinnell Company, Inc., Executive Offices: Providence 1, R. I. 
Branch offices in principal cities. 


GRINNELL 


ad 
DEVOTED TO THE DEVELOPMENT OF AUTOMATIC FIRE PROTECTION 
SINCE 1873 . . . PROTECTING OVER SEVENTY BILLION DOLLARS 
WORTH OF THE WORLD’S PROPERTY 



























SELECT YOUR NEW 
PLANT SITE ALONG THE 


TEXAS ano PACIFIC 


The eyes of industry and business are upon 

the Southwest. Here the rich resources and 

ever-expanding markets can be used to tip 
the scales in your favor by selecting a site 
for your new plant in Louisiana or Texas. 

The advantages are ten fold in this big 

industrial frontier. ... It leads the world in 

oil production...in a seemingly endless 
flow of natural gas...in vital raw mate- 
rials and in a climate that ranges from sub- 
tropical to arid. This wealth of resources 

“and a varied, invigorating climate offer 
rare opportunities for industry. 

The Texas and Pacific, long the leading 
railroad in the Southwest, plays a vital part 
in the economic progress of this area... 
and it will work hand-in-hand with the 
people who are seeking new locations and 
new outlets.... for we have all of these in 
abundance along our railroad. 

Let us help you select a location for your 
new plant... one that will tip the scales in 
your favor. 















W.G. VOLLMER, President. 


FOR INFORMATION ABOUT 
PLANT SITES ON THE 
TEXAS AND PACIFIC 


Write or phone R. C. Griffith, Land 
and Industrial Commissioner, 1009 
Texas and Pacific Building, Dallas 2, 
Texas. All inquiries will be treated 
confidentially. 







THE TEXAS anp PACIFIC RY. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
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Special Report 


are overrunning colleges and universities. 





‘ Between now and June, 1947, more than 


500,000 are expected to be eligible for 
schooling benefits of $65 monthly if single, 
$90 monthly if married. The program in 
that period will cost $700,000. 

Nearly half a million veterans already 
have made application for training. Many 
of them are awaiting the opening of the 
autumn school term. The volume of ap- 
plications became so heavy after the war 
ended that the Veterans’ Administration 
fell behind in getting out subsistence 
checks. Today most veterans get their 
first payments within a month after they 
begin their training or education. What 





























—Talburt in Washington News 


THE COLLEGE WIDOW 


delay there is probably can be traced to 
the lack of trained personnel in the Veter- 
ans’ Administration. 

Bonus? No bonus has yet been author- 
ized for the veterans of World War II. 
But it has been discussed with increasing 
frequency in Congress. When it comes, 
because of the large number of veterans in- 
volved, the total cost could be closer to 
$15,000,000,000, spread over several years, 
than to the $4,000,000,000 in adjusted 
certificates issued after World War I. 

Total problem of the veterans, so far as 
the Government is concerned, thus is a 
problem of size. To meet the steadily ex- 
panding program, the salaries and expenses 
of the Veterans’ Administration must move 
steadily upward. The veterans’ program, 
which cost $87,900,000 in salaries and ex- 
penses to administer in 1939, will cost 
$228,000,000 annually by June of this 
year. By June of 1950, that cost will have 
gone up to $350,000,000. By 1950, cash 
payments to veterans will be running close 
to $3,000,000,000 a year, even without 
a bonus, simply on the strength of present 
veterans’ benefits. 
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— "Mr. Manufacturer, 


meet the amazing L NEW West” 


8 Fact et ay page by page, this 48-page book introduces you to the amaz- 
ing NEW West...and to Metropolitan Oakland Area “at its very heart.” 
thor- It gives basic data regarding this fastest growing market in the Nation, 
i re in fact, four rich markets in one. 

asing It shows why Metropolitan Oakland Area is the most favored location for 
mes, reaching and serving these markets by rail, by air, by water, by truck. It 
is in- tells about our unequalled power supply, valuable natural resources and 
er to many other factors. 

years, 170 nationally-known manufacturers and distributors, and hundreds ot 
usted regional firms already have plants here, or have purchased sites on which 


to build as soon as restrictions are lifted. 


‘ts If you, too, are planning to profit from the unprecedented expansion of 
= the West, It’s An Amazing NEW West 


‘ar as 


) bs will help you solve your problems. 

enses ~ 

move WRITE FOR THIS FREE BOOK! 

yram, PrepPARE for postwar western business now. Get 

d ex- the facts. Draw up your plans, select your Metro- 
cost politan Oakland Area site. Be ready to go, not 

je ready to begin thinking about it, when the time 

this comes. As the first step, write for It’s An Amazing 
have NEW West now! 

cash METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 
close 390 Chamber of Commerce Building 

thout Oakland 12, California, U.S. A. 





oan ‘ The NATURAL Industrial Center of the NEW West 


ALAMEDA - ALBANY - BERKELEY - EMERYVILLE - HAYWARD - LIVERMORE - OAKLAND - PIEDMONT - PLEASANTON - SAN LEANDRO - RURAL ALAMEDA COUNTY 
EWS 
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100 Proof 
LIQUEUR 


 @ lone as Delicious 5 
Seulborn Comfort (Ml Fashioned 


Your first sip of an Old Fashioned made with Southern Comfort 
will be a revelation. Smooth, and so mellow, too—with the always- 
welcome advantage of being 100 Proof! The Grand Old Drink of 
the South makes the finest Manhattans and Highballs. Improves 
all drinks. But... Only Two, Remember ...No Gentleman Will Ask 
for Three! Write for recipes, 








SOUTHERN COMFORT OLD FASHIONED DELUXE SOUTHERN COMFORT IMPROVED OLD FASHIONED 
digger of Southern Comfort. Dash of bitters. Pony of Bourbon or Rye. Pony of Southern 
2 cubes ice. Dash of syphon. Garnish Comfort. Dash. of bitters. 2 cubes ice. Dash 
with cherry, twist of lemon peel, slice of of syphon. Garnish with cherry, twist of 
orange. No sugar. lemon peel, slice of orange. No sugar. 


There Only Che 





NO SUGAR IS NEEDED WITH 


Americas Most Jersatile Dyink 


SOUTHERN COMFORT CORPORATION, ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 
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Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Canada’s Moves 
For Trade Gains 
In Latin America 


Canada has just signed a treaty with 
Mexico which is designed to stimulate 
trade. This is a part of Canada’s cam- 
paign to augment her commerce through 
out Latin America. She needs greater out- 
lets to replace her former European mare 
kets and to support her expanded economy, 

Full success of the plan would mean serk 
ous competition for the U.S. and the United 
Kingdom in Latin-American markets, 








* 





etinal Film Board 
J. A. MacKINNON 
.-. Uncle Sam discovered a competitor 


Canada attaches such importance to 
Mexican trade that she sent a cabinet 
member, Minister of Trade and Com- 
merce J. A. MacKinnon, to negotiate 
the treaty. He was successful in 8 
similar mission to South America in 1941. 

Canada’s need for Latin-American 
markets springs from several causes. 

Her European outlets, which were im- 
portant before the war, have been lost or 
greatly reduced. She has made loans to 
many of her old European customers to en- 
able them to buy Canadian goods; but she 
recognizes that loans alone will not sustain 
foreign trade, that eventually goods must 
be paid for with goods. She is not sure 
when Europe will be able to produce goods. 

The United Kingdom, which, before the 
war, sometimes tied with the U.S. for 
position as Canada’s No. 1 customer, has 
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NOW THE SECRET OF “HUFF-DUFF” CAN BE TOLD 





gi ORR 
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manufacturing 
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“HUFF-DUFF!... What does 


it mean to me?*’ 





[T:T 


MayBE it seems like a far cry from 
U-Boats and sea rescues to the secu- 
rity and comfort of your own home. 

But curiously enough the inventive- 
ness that won a war is the greatest 
promise of better living in peace. 

Yes, “Huff-Duff’ means a lot to 
your personal design for living. 

For the “know-how” of the same 
scientists who created “Huff-Dulf” 
and many others of the war's great 
inventions is now turned to the de- 
velopment of new and finer electrical 
marvels for your home. 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 


67 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


America’s World-Wide Leader in Communications, Electronic Research and Precisic:: Manufacture 


— Magic Life-Saving Role of “Huff- Duff,” 
U-Boat Nemesis, Revealed by Federal 


The weapon that helped win 


the Atlantic has 


tion in collabora- 
“Huff-Duff,” 


; as the rice is 
known, was buil ran ‘s 
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oman. a tively that Hitler declared, “Our 
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“Huff-Duff” 
planes and Patrol 
Stroy the subm 


enabled our 
| craft to de- 
arines so effec. 


h span Warfare has failed due 
bey new long-range detec- 
e hands of our enemies,” 


Air-Sea Rescues 


Heace-time uses of ““Huff-Duff” 
— —. It finds “‘lost”’ Planes 
= oane direct rescues at seq 

the past year, “Huff-Duff” 


Nazis 


lost’? planes to avoid disaster 


Today more than 1800 scientists of 
International Telephone & Telegraph 
Corporation, world-wide leader in 
electronic research, and its manufac- 
turing associate, Federal Telephone & 
Radio Corporation, are working to 
bring you a thrilling new kind of 
radio and a whole new line of elec- 
trical appliances. You will recognize 
them by the name: 


Federal 


So remember the name FEDERAL. The 
name that will stand for the best in 
research, engineering, precision manu- 
facture and value—the name that will 
bring you the world’s finest radios 
and home electrical appliances. 























CUBAN NATIONAL TOBACCO COMMISSION 
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The green seal of the Cuban Government 
on every box is your warranty of 


genuine imported HAVANA CIGARS 





Areal Havana Cigar is an International Passport of 
Good Will—because there can be no dispute as to its 
universal acceptance by smokers everywhere! 


THERE ARE TWO REASONS for this world preference: 
1. Made from distinctive tobacco especially grown for 
richness of aroma and flavor. The Havana Cigar com- 
bines the bounties of lush tropical soil, brilliant sea-—tem- 
pered sunshine and the natural air conditioning of the 
trade winds. Only the island of Cuba has been blessed 
by nature to produce a tobacco fine enough for the 
genuine HAVANA Cigar. No other place in the world 
produces a tobacco with the same pleasing aroma and 
fragrance. 


2. A real Havana is Cuban-made by skilled craftsmen 
plying an art handed down from father to son for ge- 
nerations. 


A 


Minister of Agriculture and President of: 












Inter-America Week 


limited sharply her manufactured imports 
from Canada to assist her own industries. 

Industrial facilities in Canada, which 
underwent large expansion during the war, 
are being converted to make peacetime 
goods. Export markets must be found. 

Dollar credits are needed by Canada 
in order to carry on full trade with the 
U.S. Formerly, Canada could cash into 
dollars the sterling she received from sell- 
ing goods in the British sterling area, but 
now those balances are blocked. Latin 
America has dollars in abundance. 

Factors favorable to the program: 

Trade arrangements, assuring Canada 
of most-favored-nation treatment, have 
been made with most Latin-American 
countries. Canada now has diplomatic mis- 
sions in Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Cuba, 
Mexico and Peru. 

Reconversion is believed to be going 
more rapidly in Canada than in the U.S., 
and Canada has had fewer strikes. She 
may be able to produce goods for export 
in volume, earlier than the U.S. 

Production costs in Canada are consid- 
ered relatively low, and quality is good. 

A rising trend of Canadian trade with 
Latin America has been apparent for six 
years. Canadian exports to Latin America 
increased from $20,212,554 for the year 
1939, to $39,045,528 in the first nine 
months of 1945; and, at the same time, 
Canadian imports from that area rose 
from $16,011,572 to $66,847,201. Optimists 
think they can build sales in Latin America 
up to $200,000,000. 

Germany and Japan, formerly large 
shippers to Latin America, will be out of 
the picture for some time. 

Opposing these factors are others con- 
sidered unfavorable. 

Competition will be keen. The U.S. is 
sending small amounts of goods to Latin 
America now and will increase these. Brit- 
ain, with a big Latin-American trade be- 
fore the war, will compete strongly as soon 
as she can deliver goods. Scandinavia is go- 
ing after her former Latin-American news- 
print trade. Tariff-protected industries in 
Latin American will compete in some lines. 

Limited ability to absorb Latin-Ameri- 
can products puts a ceiling on Canadian 
trade. Big oil imports accounted for a large 
part of Canada’s increased commerce with 
Latin America during the war; and a shift 
of coffee purchases from British colonies 
in Africa to Latin America, due to the 
shipping shortage, also swelled the total. 
Both increases are considered temporary. 

Imperial policies may be adopted to 
restrict Canada’s Latin-American trade or 
divert some of it to British areas. 

Conclusions of U.S. officials are that 
Canadian competition definitely will be 
felt in Latin America, with Canadian ex- 
ports to be stabilized well above the 1939 
level; but that limited ability to accept 
Latin-American goods in return will pre- 
vent full realization of Canada’s hopes. 
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year 
aan Peacetime trade with countries overseas 
time. has begun to flow in and out of Pacific 
aan coast ports—all the way from Van- 
mists couver, B.C., to California. 
erica Traditional friends since long before 
the war, America and Australia find 
large themselves on an even more cordial 
ut of footing. This friendship, according to 
Great Northern Railway’s Foreign 
; con- Department, has stimulated a growing wir 
demand in Australia for America’s @ ahs, “* es sion = 
S39 products of convenience and comfort. : 3 a 4 ~~. 
Latin At the same time, Australians are {aed ; a Ga 
Brit- counting on supplying American mar- - 
e be- kets with more of their own products. 
7 Great Northern—an ‘‘old hand”’ in 
silos Pacific trade—welcomes inquiries on 
news- ° 3 pi 
a i import and export shipping between 
ie the United States and Australia. 
we: G.N. provides fast, dependable 
odie transportation to principal Pacific 
large coast gateway ports. 
: with Consult: H. G. DOW, Vice President, 
shift Foreign Department, 233 Broadway, 
lonies New York 7, N. Y., P. H. BURNHAM, 
o the Freight Traffic Manager, 175 East 4th 
total. Street, St. Paul 1, Minn., W. R. DALE, 
Foreign Freight Agent, 4th Avenue and 
Orary. Union Street, Seattle 1, Wash., R. W. 
ed to TRAYNOR, Import and Export Agent, : 
de or hi gh t Adam ote eae pe 8 SYDNEY—principal seaport of Australia and capital of New South Wales. One 
representatives in more than 50 cities in of the largest steel-arch bridges in the world spans its fine, modern harbor. Sydney 
Be the United States and Canada. is also an important center of manufacturing, commercial and banking activity. 
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Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


PLAN TO CONTROL BANK CREDIT 


Proposals for Restricting the Use of Government Securities 


Fears of inflationary trend 
in the continuing increase 
of short-term obligations 


The volume of federal securities that the 
Treasury has sold to banks to finance the 
war now is becoming a hot issue in Gov- 
ernment circles. Treasury Secretary Fred 
M. Vinson is being bombarded with re- 
quests to reduce bank holdings of public 
issues, or, at least, not to increase those 
holdings any further. Other groups want 
him to lower the return that banks now 
are getting on the securities they hold. 

Control proposals. Dr. Simeon E. Le- 
land, Chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Chicago, has proposed a program 
to prevent banks from using Government 
securities to expand credit, and, at the 
same time, to lower the earnings that 
banks are getting from these holdings. Dr. 
Leland, who also is professor of govern- 
ment finance at the University of Chicago, 
suggests these alternatives: 

Exchange a substantial proportion of 
marketable federal securities how held by 
banks for nonmarketable issues that can 
be sold only to the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, and then only when banks need more 
cash. Interest on such securities would be 
lower than the 1.5 per cent that banks now 
realize on their investments. 

Transfer to Federal Reserve banks most 
of the Government obligations now held 
by commercial banks. This would be done 
by having the Treasury borrow directly 
from the Federal Reserve System when 
maturing issues of federal securities need 
to be refunded. Commercial banks thus 
gradually would be relieved of their hold- 
ings, and problems of Government finance 
then would become largely a matter of 
having the Federal Reserve System manu- 
facture the credit needed by the Treasury. 

Other suggestions, both less severe and 
more severe, are being presented to the 
Treasury. The National Association of 
Manufacturers wants the Treasury to re- 


fund short-term issues with long-term 
bonds which banks could not hold but 
which would be attractive to investors 


such as insurance companies, trust funds 
and individuals. Federal Reserve Board 
Chairman Marriner S. Eccles also wants 
the Treasury to take some steps to reduce 
the volume of Government securities held 
by banks. And a group in Congress pro- 
noses to stop paying interest altogether on 
bank-held Treasury obligations. 

Underlying the situation are these 
fundamental conditions: 
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MR. ECCLES 


message, when he hinted 
that the policy of refund- 
ing low-interest short-term 
issues with other low-inter- 
est obligations would be con- 
tinued. 

The problem, however, 
goes deeper than the amount 
of the Government debt held 
by banks and the profits re- 
alized by banks from that 
debt. It also involves debt 
management, and Secretary 
Vinson now is conferring 
with financial leaders on how 
to manage the public debt 
that skyrocketed from the 
expense. of war. 

Interest costs to carry the 
debt are estimated at $5,000,- 
000,000 a year. This item 
thus becomes a major Treas- 
ury expense, and the Treas- 
ury’s immediate concern is to 
keep interest charges down. 
An increase of one half of 1 
per cent in average interest 
rates would mean a boost of 
more than $1,000,000,000 in 
expenses. 

The Treasury’s financing 
through banks was the prin- 
cipal method of keeping in- 
terest costs low through the 
war. Long-term bonds carry 
interest rates as high as 2% 
per cent, and Series E sav- 
ings bonds yield 2.9 per cent 
if held for 10 years. How- 

















WHITTLING 


. . . but not enough to ease the problem 


Commercial banks own around $88,- 
000,000,000 in Treasury obligations, or 31.5 
per cent of the total federal debt of $279,- 
000,000,000. Federal Reserve banks hold 
another $24,000,000,000 of the federal 
debt, bringing the proportion of the debt 
held by the banking system to 40.1 per 
cent. This debt is scheduled to be whittled 
down over the next 18 months, but not 
enough to ease the problem. 

Bank earnings from these obligations 
approximate $900,000,000 a year, and here 
the argument begins. The contention is 
made that banks are being paid too much 
for buying Treasury bills, certificates and 
bonds, especially when the buying consists 
simply of expanding deposit credit by open- 
ing accounts for the Treasury. The Presi- 
dent noted this condition in his budget 


—Barrow in Jersey Journal 


ever, the Treasury received 
a large portion of its war- 
time cash from short-term 
obligations—bills at three 
eighths of 1 per cent and certificates at 
seven eighths of 1 per cent. Banks were the 
principal buyers of these issues, and their 
purchases enabled the Government to 
finance the war at an average interest 
rate of 1.9 per cent. 

Results of this policy, however, now are 
causing concern. 

Bank deposits and currency expanded to 
a record height of more than $106,000, 
000,000 as the banks bought Government 
securities and credited the Treasury with 
their price, and then the Treasury trans- 
ferred those deposits to suppliers of war 
goods, and*returned to open more deposits 
by printing and issuing more securities. 

Private-credit expansion can now be 
based on this supply of deposit money, 
and private borrowers can use it to bid up 
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Just a gentle, gigantic squeeze!—and presto! 
eeeoa new Shape for an old! 


Just put a tube in that heavy hydraulic press. There it 
is held fast in a die while a specially shaped plunger 
is driven into or over the end and the tube is expand- 
ed to the desired shape. 


That is another PRECISION job in tube-bending. 


Any job of tube-bending; from a tiny 76 inch oil line 
to a five-inch exhaust; all complicated tubular parts or 
assemblies; any problem of reducing, flanging, expand- 
ing, flaring, beading, swazing, brazing, or welding of 
tubes—THAT is our job! And it calls for exacting 
PRECISION. 


If you need this kind of exceptional skill and reliabil- 
ity, put your tube-bending problems up to us. 


Write for informative booklet, “Precision in Tube 
Bending;’ to the American Tube Bending Company, 
Inc., A9 Lawrence St.. New Haven (11). Conn. 


AMERICAN 
TUBE BENDING 
COMPANY, INC. 


PRECISION to aircraft standards 











This sunny, healthy land, rich 
in scenery and natural resources, 
ranks in the forefront of the 
world’s post-war markets and 
offers unequalled opportunities 
for enterprise in travel and 
trade. 


* % * 


Before the war, the Union of 
South Africa—that other 
U.S.A.—was one of America’s 
best export markets for mining 
and agricultural machinery, au- 
tomobiles, household equip- 
ment and consumer goods. In 
the post-war period, South 
Africa’s annual purchases are 
expected to surpass the 100- 
million dollar mark. 


* * * 


Transport in South Africa stood 
the test of war, involving un- 
precedented haulage of men 
and material at the strategic 
foot of the African continent. 
The victory won, the South 
African Railways and Harbours 
are preparing to serve the pent- 
up civilian demands for travel 
and trade and to promote de- 
velopment at a tempo that 
stimulates the imagination. 


Write for free illustrated booklet, 


“THIS IS SOUTH AFRICA,” 


to The Union of South 
Africa Government 
Information Office 


500 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N.Y. 


SOUTH AFRICAN 


RAILWAYS ano HARBOURS 








Dinance Week 


the price of securities, real estate, and 
other assets. It is this threat that worries 
Mr. Eccles and others who would have the 
Treasury shift securities out of banks and 
into the hands of other investors, even at 
a higher cost in interest rates. 

The prospect is, however, that banks 
will get even more Government securities, 
as individuals cash in their savings bonds 
and as corporations redeem their holdings 
to expand factories and physical equip- 
ment. And here is where Dr. Leland’s pro- 
posal attracts attention. 

Special nonmarketable issues exchanged 
for securities now in the hand: of banks 
would reduce the chances for credit ex- 
pansion. Banks would be required to hold 
a certain percentage of these new issues 
as reserves, and could not redeem them 
with the Federal Reserve unless they need 
more cash resources. In effect, bank hold- 
ings of Treasury issues would be sterilized 
for credit-expansion purposes. 

If, instead, the Treasury would borrow 
directly from the Federal Reserve System, 
the same effect could be obtained by in- 
creasing the amount of reserves that com- 
mercial banks are required to hold against 
deposits. In either case, the Federal Re- 
serve would be in a stronger position to 
control the lending activities of banks. 

Neither of Dr. Leland’s suggestions has 
vet been indorsed by Federal Reserve of- 
ficials or by the group in Congress that 
wants to reduce bank earnings. But, if 
present fears of credit expansion should 
be realized, the attention given to pro- 
posals for additional controls over banks 
can be expected to increase. Meanwhile, 
Secretary Vinson must follow a careful 
path in so managing his debt that interest 
costs can be held down without adding 
dangerously to the volume of bank credit. 





Excess-Profits Carry-Backs 


The tumult over carry-back provisions 
of the excess-profits tax is expected to sub- 
side when congressional tax committees, 
headed by Senator George (Dem.), of 
Georgia, and Representative Doughton 
(Dem.) , of North Carolina, complete their 
studies of the issue raised by labor unions. 
Basic data issued by the Treasury reveal 
this situation: 

Small-income corporations comprised 
more than half of the 68,066 corporations 
that paid excess-profits taxes in 1943, al- 
though they paid only 2.2 per cent of the 
tax. In 1942, when 54,002 corporations 
were subject to the excess-profits tax, the 
same situation prevailed. 

Repeal of the carry-back thus would 
deny relief to smaller corporations, which 
probably would be most in need of the 
relief. Any attempts to modify the carry- 
back to eliminate refunds due to strikes 
would be difficult to administer. 

Large corporations, furthermore, appear 
unlikely to get any sizeable refunds unless 








ON THE 


AIR 


Programs « Back in the days, and 
nights, of the crystal-set craze (a 
post-war novelty only one war ago) 
radio audiences could be held spell- 
bound with a 3-piece “symphony 
orchestra,” or a thriller-diller pro- 
gram of morning calisthenics. One, 
two, three, dip! 

Listeners, dozens strong, would take 
anything and like it. 

But today.. radio, firmly established 
as a national institution, puts an im- 
mensely greater load on the program 
man. He must entertain, he must 
inform; he must educate, he must 
amuse; above all, he must serve the 
community. 

Not novelty, but service, is the mag- 
net that draws listeners. 


Policies * To succeed as a public 
servant, a program man must be 
alert, understanding, quick to act. 
As examples, consider these situa- 
tions (typical of hundreds).. re- 
cently encountered on Westinghouse 
radio stations. 

In Pittsburgh, KDKA was carrying a 
please-don’t-travel program, sustain- 
ing, for ODT. The Sales Department 
turned up with an attractive commer- 
cial contract for a prominent vacation 
paradise. Although time-sales are 
bread-and-butter to a radio station, 
service is life-blood. Contract was 
turned down, as vacation traffic would 
interfere with troop transport. 

In Fort Wayne, just before Christmas, 
food grew scarce at the railroad- 
station branch of the local USO. As 
troop-trains hit the station, hungry 
GI passengers found a bare canteen. 
But not for long. wowo aired appeals 
for reinforcements.. and more than 
700 citizens showed up with generous 
shares of their holiday dinners. 


Preference « Minor incidents, true. 
But the air is full of them. And we 
wouldn’t have it otherwise .. because 
service is what makes KDKA and wBzZ, 
KYW and WBZA, WOWO and KEX so 
well-regarded in their communities 
today. Audiences look to these 
Westinghouse stations for programs 
in the public interest.. and they 
know they won’t be disappointed. 


WESTINGHOUSE 


RADIO STATIONS INC 
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nw can’t blame Dad for his pridein showing off twins. 
Nor can you blamea businessman for pride in the bet- 
ter, more valuable insurance protection he secures with 
the benefits of Hardware Mutuals policy back of the policy. 


Especially attractive are those twin advantages safetyand 
service as they go into action with workmen’s compensa- 
tion and liability insurance. The policy back of the policy pro- 
vides a Safety Engineering Service that 
is a direct aid to increased production 
and lower costs — because it eliminates 
hazards to personnel and equipment. 


Hardware Mutuals Claims Service is 
an equally sturdy asset. By prompt- 
hess, sympathy and fair dealing it aids 
good employe relations. To accompany 
these benefits Hardware Mutuals have 
an outstanding record for returning 
dividend savings to policyholders. 


Among the nation’s leading writers of workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance, Hardware Mutuals continued their 
sound growth and progress in 1945. For all the pro- 
tection you'd expect—and more—look to Hardware 
Mutuals . . . non-assessable policies, licensed in every 
state, with offices from coast to coast. Send for our free 
booklet on “Industrial Safety Procedure.” 


Automobile, Workmen’s Compensation and other forms 


of non-assessable Casualty and Fire Insurance 


Hardware Mutuals 


FEDERATED HARDWARE MUTUALS 
Hardware Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Home Office, Stevens Point, Wisconsin 
Mutual Implement and Hardware Insurance Company, Home Office, Owatonna, Minnesota 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


Home Office, Stevens Point, Wisconsin 





A NEW EDITION 
of this famous book... 
REVISED RIGHT UP TO 
THE MOMENT OF GOING 
TO PRESS... 


» “Simely! 
» Ianportant! 
» Asorbing! 


_—_— who read the 
first edition of THIS IS THE ROAD 
TO STOCK MARKET SUCCESS” 
have benefitted greatly in their 
trading activities. New readers will 
find this latest edition just as vital 
to their trading. Written in simple 
language, it explains the basic ele- 
ments for profitable trading, and 
lays down easily understood, work- 
able rules. The book has been re- 
vised and rewritten to take into 
full account the present market 
position right up to the time of 
going to press. 

SENT ON 15 DAYS 
FREE APPROVAL 


Purchase price refunded 
upon request 











SEAMANS-BLAKE, INC. U.S.1 
839 W. WASHINGTON BLVD., CHICAGO 7, ILL. 

Gentlemen: | am enclosing $3.00 for “THIS IS THE 
ROAD TO STOCK MARKET SUCCESS.” | reserve the 
privilege of returning book for refund within 15 days. 





Name. .coccccccccccccccccccccccccccccce cove 


I 
J Address... ..ecseseee 
! 
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industrial operations remain at a standstill 
for a prolonged period. The 63 largest ex- 
cess-profits tax payers in 1943, for example, 
had an average excess-profits net income 
of $78,000,000 and an average credit of 
$20,700,000. To get any advantage from 
the carry-back, the average income of this 
group would have to drop from %78,000,- 
000 to below $20,700,000—a decline of 
more than 73.5 per cent. A drop in earn- 
ings of that proportion is highly unlikely 
in the year ahead. 

Small firms—those with excess-profits 
income of less than $25,000 in 1943—re- 
ported an average income, subject to the 
excess-profits tax, of $24,720 and an aver- 
age credit of $10,651. The income of this 
group, which consists of more than 40,000 
corporations, thus would have to drop only 








—Acme 
MESSRS. GEORGE AND DOUGHTON 
... relief for whom? 


57 per cent before excess-profits credits 
could be used, in contrast to the 73.5 per 
cent drop for the larger concerns. 

A drop in income of 57 per cent, how- 
ever, is larger than the Treasury expects 
for corporations in general. The outlook 
thus is that the excess-profits carry-back 
is not likely to become widely available. 
Any decline in business volume, however, 
usually affects small corporations before 
large earners are affected. In 1938, for 
example, more than 252,000 corporations 
reported deficits, but 77 per cent of them 
had assets of less than $100,000. This ex- 
perience indicates that small firms stand 
to receive more benefits from carry-backs 
than their larger competitors. 

These Treasury statistics will supply the 
background information for tax commit- 
tees when proposals for modifying or re- 
pealing the excess-profits carry-back come 
up for consideration. This information in- 
dicates that only a few corporations could 
realize any great advantage from the tax- 
relief provision, and it is unlikely that ac- 
tion which would hit a large number will 
be taken to get at a few corporations. 
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@ Let’s take a look at those 3,500,000 
reasons. 

They are all citizens of Indiana. 
They’re 97% native-born, with a 
nationally recognized high stand- 
ard of literacy. During the war they 
proved they wanted to work... 
among the seven top states in 
war contracts, Indiana had the na- 
tion’s third best record in man-hours 
lost through strikes and lockouts. 

These Hoosiers are the first in the 
country to establish a state labor- 
management charter. No other state 
has gone so far to benefit industrial 
relations. 

Their income exceeds $1,000 an- 
nually for every man, woman and 
child. Indiana people can make and 
buy your product. 

They’re friendly, they’re handy, 
they’re the folks you want as em- 
ployees, customers, associates, and 
neighbors. Come to Indiana! 


INDIANA 


Your LOGICAL 
Industrial Location 





Indiana Dept. of Commerce and 
Public Relations . . . Dept. U-2 
STATE HOUSE + INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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This farm combine of the future—as the 

sees it—would bring delight to any farmer 
perhaps too, 4 surprise in the way his farm equip- 
ment may be modernized in line with the popular 
trend. Aluminum and magnesium would have 
a prominent role in these new designs as they 
will have in many will see 
in a post-war world. The advantages of these 
new light alloys ar¢ many—both from the stand- 
point of sales appeal and reduction in operating 
costs. Bohn engineers will be glad to outline 
the many outstanding features to you in detail. 
BOHN ALUMINUM AND BRASS CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES — LAFAYETTE BUILDING — DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 


Designers and Fabricators 
ALUMINUM ° MAGNESIUM ° BRASS ° AIRCRAFT-TYPE BEARINGS 











SANTA ANA 


SANTA CRUZ 











A New Fleet of 


TWENTY “SANTA” SHIPS 


for Express Passenger and Freight Service to the 


CARIBBEAN and SOUTH AMERICA 


Confident that a strong American Flag 
Merchant Marine is essential to our 
hard-won sea power and peacetime for- 
eign trade, Grace Line has nearly com- 
pleted a new, fast, more efficient fleet of 
18 ‘Santa’ ships (nine combination pas- 
senger and cargo liners and nine freight 
vessels) which, with the modernized 
SANTA ROSA and SANTA PAULA, will pro- 


vide for an anticipated increase in trade, 


The new passenger and cargo liners 
will be air-conditioned and will provide 
all outside rooms, each with private 
bath, and outdoor tiled swimming pools. 

These twenty modern ‘‘Santas” will 
provide faster and more frequent service 
between Atlantic, Gulf and Pacific ports 
and Central and South America, as well 
as between New York, Venezuela, 


Netherlands West Indies and Colombia. 


GRACE LINE 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER or 10 HANOVER SQUARE, NEW YORK; PITTSBURGH; WASHINGTON, D. C.; NEW ORLEANS; 
HOUSTON; CHICAGO; DETROIT; SAN FRANCISCO; LOS ANGELES; PORTLAND, ORE.; SEATTLE 


SANTA ROSA 


SANTA PAULA 

























SANTA TERE:A 


SANTA ISABEL 


SANTA CLARA 





SANTA LEONOR 


SANTA MARIA 
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Weve een Lslkeels 
ABOUT YOUR MARCH 15 TAXES 


Taxpaying time is approaching again. 
Individual taxpayers have two things to 
think about between now and March 15. 
They must make « final return and a final 
payment of tax on 1945 income, unless 
that return has been made and the tax 
paid. Many then must estimate 1946 in- 
come and pay the first installment on that 
tax. 

Tax laav as it affects 1946 income of 
individuals is considerably changed from 
the law that affected 1945 income. Tax- 
payers need to examine their own posi- 
tions and determine exactly what is and 
what is not expected of them. Most tax- 
payers know whether or not they have 
made their final payment on 1945 tax 
liability. The questions relate primarily 
to what must be done to get started on 
payments on 1946 estimated income. 


Who must make a declaration of esti- 

mated tax by March 15? 
You must estimate vour 1946 income and 
file a tax declaration by March 15 if you 
have a salary of more than 85,000 a year 
(from which your employer withholds a 
part for income tax) plus $500 for each 
of your dependents. That is, you must file 
a declaration if you are single and have 
no dependents and your salary is above 
$5,000. But, if you are married and have 
two children and your wife has no income, 
you do not have to file a declaration un- 
less you receive more than 86,500—$5,000 
plus $500 for each of these three de- 
pendents. 


You also must make a tax declaration if 
you have income of more than $100 that 
is not covered by withholding and if your 
total income for 1946 is expected to be 
more than $500. Thus, a salaried worker 
who made $2.000, as an example, but who 
had outside income from dividends, inter- 
est or rents. still would have to estimate 
his tax and make payment by March 15 of 
the first quarterly installment of the 
amount owed. Also, estimates have to be 
made by most lawyers and doctors and 
other professional and business men whose 
income is not covered by withholdings. 
Similarly, a declaration of tax is supposed 
to be filed by a domestic servant who 
makes more than $9.61 a week and whose 
wages are not covered by withholdings. 


What taxpayers do not need to make 
an estimate? 
Tax declarations do not have to be made 
by persons who have salaries or wages of 
less than $5,000, and little income that is 
not covered by withholdings. This group 
includes the majority of workers who have 
enough or nearly enough withheld from 
their pay to cover their tax liabilities. But 


FEBRUARY 15, 1947 


most members of this group do have to file 
a return on 1945 income by March 15, and 
make payment of whatever still is owed 
on income for that year. 


How does your 1946 declaration dif- 

fer from last year's? 
The 1946 declaration form is simpler than 
that for 1945. There is less figuring to do. 
This vear you can figure your normal tax 
and surtax in one step. This is because 
you now are given a normal tax credit of 
$500 for each dependent, where previously 
there was only one exemption, for yourself. 
The lower tax rates are used on the 1946 
tax-declaration form. This means that your 
estimated tax usually will be lower if your 
income is about the same as last year’s. 
After figuring vour estimated tax for 1946, 
you get another 5 per cent reduction on 
normal tax and surtax under the new tax 
law. 


Suppose you expect your 1946 in- 
come to be higher? 

You can use your 1945 income in estimat- 
ing your 1946 tax, even though you ex- 
pect your income this year to be higher, 
without risking a penalty for undersetimat- 
ing the tax. In this case, you would apply 
the new rates and exemptions for 1946 in 
estimating the tax. Thus, even though you 
already may have received a raise in sal- 
ary in 1946, you can make you tax esti- 
mate on the basis of last year’s smaller 
income. Or vou can base your estimate on 
the higher income expected in 1946. 


What about your final return on 1945 
income? 
There also is some simplification here. 
the 1945 tax on the 
old and higher rates. Also, you can take 
only the one $500 exemption in figuring 
your normal tax. Much of the procedure, 
in making final returns on 1945 income, 
the pattern as last’ year. 
Procedure on capital gains. is the same. 
And you still cannot take deductions on 
taxes paid. But there are short 
for who the tax table 
in figuring what they owe and who take 
a flat deduction of 10 per cent of their 
income, up to $500, to cover their con- 
rather than 


But vou must figure 


follows same 


excise 


cuts those use 


tributions, ete., itemizing 


these separately. 


Millions of taxpayers can dispose of their 
March income tax returns in a few min- 
utes by letting the tax collector figure out 
what they owe. These are the taxpayers 
than $5,000, with 
most of it from salaries or wages. All such 
a taxpayer needs to do is to send to his 
Collector of Internal Revenue the with- 
holding receipt received from his employer 


whose income is less 











oduction 
DEPENDS ON 
PRECISION TOOLS 


Many American industries learned the true 
meaning and value of precision production 
methods for the first time during the war. 
They learned that precision begins in the 
toolroom and must be maintained through 
all production and assembly operations. 

South Bend Lathes are used in the tool- 
rooms of every type of American industry, 
large and small, to produce the precision 
tools which are essential for the produc- 
tion of precision parts and products. Fast, 
easy to operate, and dependable, they 
also are setting the pace on hundreds of 
production operations where both quality 
and costs are vital factors. 

Investigate South Bend Lathes for the 
next installations you plan. 


SEND FOR CATALOG! 


Write for Catalog 100-D which shows all sizes and models of 
South Bend Precision Lathes. They are made with 9”, 10”, 
13”, 14-1/2”, and 16” swings, and bed lengths to 12’. Preci- 
sion Turret Lathes are made with 1/2” and 1” collet capacity. 


SOUTH BEND LATHE WORKS 
Lathe Builders Since 1906 
535 E. Madison St., South Bend 22, Indiana 


SOUTH 
BEND 


LATHES 
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WHO TAKES 
PRIDE IN 
HIS LETTERS 





mail, examine your letterhead 
fe critically. Look at the water- 
mark. Does it read “190% 

cotton fibre”, "100% rag’, or 

: ‘all-tag"’? If not, ii‘s not the 
finest available. Anniversary 
Bond, a Fox River paper, is 
such a paper. It's a 100% 
cotton fibre paper of highest 
quality. Prove it-to yourself 
with. this letterhead paper 
“Comparison Kit’. Write for 
your copy today. 


THE WATERMARK 1S YOUR 
QUALITY. GUARANTEE . 

BE SURE IT READS 
100%- COTTON FIBRE — BY 


Fox Rives R 
Tutte 


(Pot. 


“ t 
FOX RIVER PAPER CORPORATION 
414-B So. Appleton St. © Appleton, Wis. 
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We've Been Athed: 





in January, after answering several ques- 
tions on the back. This receipt shows the 
amount of pay received in 1945, and the 
amount withheld for taxes. If too much 
has been withheld, the taxpayer will get 
a refund. Millions of taxpayers in these 
lower brackets will not have to pay any 
tax at all, or file a return, on 1946 income 


Must a veteran make a tax declara- 
tion? 

He must if he expects his income for 1946, 
outside of pay he received while still in 
service, to be high enough to require a tax 
declaration. All of the service pay of an 
enlisted man and the first $1,500 of the 
service pay of officers is free from federal 
tax. A veteran also can exclude from his 
taxable income any payments that he re- 
ceives in the form of mustering-out pay, 
pensions and monthly family allowances, 
as well as benefit payments under the GI 
Bill of Rights. Otherwise, he is responsible 
for filing a declaration and paying an in- 
stallment on nonservice pay just as any 
other taxpayer. 


When must a veteran file his estimate 
or pay back taxes? 

If. on March 15, a veteran expects to have 

a high enough income to require a declara- 


tion, he must make his estimate then. If - 


he does not have to make a declaration on 
March 15, but later finds that his income 
will require a declaration, he is supposed 
to make an estimate by the start of the 
next quarter, just as any other taxpayer. 
Veterans who owe back taxes can arrange 
to pay these in quarterly installments run- 
ning over a three-year period. A veteran 
must file an application with his Collector 
of Internal Revenue to arrange for such 
deferred payments. 


How about servicemen? 

Servicemen have certain special tax conces- 
sions. Since an enlisted man does not have 
to pay a tax on any of his service pay, he 
would owe no tax, and would have to 
file no declaration for 1946, unless his out- 
side income were large enough to make 
him liable. Even then, if he is stationed 
outside the United States, he can wait un- 
til after his return to make an estimate 
and pay an installment. Officers who have 
tax liabilities, either because of higher- 
rank pay or outside income, also can 
wait till after their return to file decla- 
rations if they are on foreign service on 
March 15. 


What is the rule for farmers? 

If you are a farmer, you do not have to 
file a declaration of tax or make a payment 
on 1946 income in March, regardless of 
how much you expect to make. You can 
wait until January 15, 1947, to make 
your first estimate of income for 1946 
and to pay the full amount of estimated 
tax. 





Slick 


and 


Quick 


DOOR ACTUATOR 





EEMCO actuator, 
specially designed for 
automatic door operation. 





New EEMCO design for 
opening and closing 
automatic doors 


Ideal characteristics of a modern 
automatic door — gentle starting, then 
fast, sure door travel and non-slamming 
closing—are provided by this new 
EEMCO design. It’s a husky unit, re- 
sistant to vibration damage, with built- 
in thermal protection against damage 
from overload when door is accidentally 
blocked. 

Here are some of the other im- 
portant advantages of the EEMCO door 
actuator : it’s instantly reversible; it can 
be overridden easily in case of power 
stoppage; its characteristics can be 
modified by a simple cam adjustment to 
meet various conditions. 

We will be glad to send you more 
details on this new unit, as applied to 
door actuation for railroad, subway, 
PCC, and other cars, as well as marine 
and stationary land uses. 





Technical Data: 250 inch pounds starting 
torque, 170 inch pounds average torque 
at 105 rpm. Operates on 32 or 64 volts 
d-c, or 110 volts d-c. Unit can be modified 
to operate on 110-volt, single-phase a-c. 
Incorporates magnetic clutch, thermal 
protection, 3 limit switches operated by 
adjustable cams, double-reduction gears 
from motor to output shaft, and triple- 
reduction gears from motor to limit- 
switch cams. 


















Send for your copy of EEMCO’S 
new catalog . . .’’Custom Built 
Motors for a World of Needs” 


— no obligation. Mm 


Electrical Engineering & Mfg. Corp. 


4606 West Jefferson Boulevard 





Los Angeles 16. California 
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You could call it a portrait of eight members of the 
Troy Blanket Mills’ 50-Year Club in New Hampshire— 
and these would be the facts. 

Or you could call it a portrait of the enviable labor sit- 
uation which employers will find in Northern New 
England — and that would be a highly wartantable 
conclusion. 

For in this typical New England company, located in 
the famous Monadnock vacationland, 68 per cent of the 
employees have worked with the mill for periods from 





five to sixty years, yet their average age is only forty-one! 
Beautiful? We think so! 
Beautiful with the warm, friendly glow of mutual con- 
fidence between employee and employer. For a skilled, 











OF A BEAUTIFUL LABOR STATISTIC 


intelligent, stable labor group is helpful to management 
in more ways than one short page can list. 

If you are seeking new factory locations, consider 
Northern New England — where good living and work- 
ing conditions are combined with excellent power, water, 
and transportation facilities. 

The Boston and Maine Railroad is an integral part of 
Northern New England’s economic life. We make a 
close, continuing study of this region’s manufacturing 
opportunities. That's our job. We keep a file of desirable 
sites available for you — now. We want you to have this 
information. Write your requirements to: E. F. Reed, 
Manager, Industrial Department, Boston and Maine 
Railroad, Boston 14, Massachusetts. 


BOSTON and MAINE 





FAirnoe® 
“MINUTE MAN SERVICE“ 

















Mow) Ar Gawd 5 for Cuerybouy a 


OWN come air fares! Up go speed, con- 
venience, comfort, trequency, service! 


If you’ve been thinking air travel is for the other 
fellow, it’s time to change your mind. For air 
travel has caught up with you! 


Today Airline passenger fares, taken as a whole, 
average only 4%4¢ a mile as compared with 12¢a 
mile in 1926. Furthermore, Airline meals are served 
at no extra charge. 


Compare the new low air travel fares now in 
force with the over-all cost of other travel. See how 


little it costs and how quickly you get there by air. 


And remember—the best planes, the best en- 
gines and the best flying personnel in the world 
are at your service—at home and abroad — when 
you fly the planes that fly the U. S. flag! 


P.S. Reservations are easy to make. Just phone the nearest 
Airline office or travel agent. In case your plans change, 
be sure to phone back and cancel. Air Transport Assn., 
1515 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 


» » » 


This advertisement is sponsored by the nation’s airlines and leading 
manufacturers in the aviation industry 


THE AIRLINES OF THE UNITED STATES 


PLY THE PLANES THAT OLY THE U.S FLAG 


Writte 
THE | 
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Plus and Minus 
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24th and N Streets, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Irene] of American Business 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


The latest wage-price formula may tide over the months just ahead, may. give 
industry a chance to get its production going before some new crisis. 

That's a fair prospect, maybe a little better than 50-50. 

What still is to be tried, however, is an economic system about one-third 
planned and two-thirds unplanned, a system where wage costs and material supply 
can run uncontrolled while price, the real governor, is kept under some control. 

Periodic doses of inflation are needed to keep a setup of that kind in op- 
eration. It takes an occasional shot of price stimulant to keep the wheels 
turning at a time when wage costs and material supplies tend to get out of kilter. 

Either that, or Government is forced back into more planning in order to 
get out the needed production, in order to keep industry in operation. 











In reality, what Mr. Truman is doing this time is the following: 

Prices are being permitted to tilt up somewhat, maybe 10 per cent in the 
course of the year as an average, maybe Somewhat more than that. 

Wages are to rise, but with a tacit understanding that the rise will be the 
last for at least 12 months, so that industry can get a little certainty. 

Materials, for the most part, are to be left free to flow wherever demand 
draws them, but controls are to stay on building materials and some others. 

The "give" on price is expected to restore a temporary balance. 

However, this balance will be precarious at best; will tend to be upset as 
price is kept from performing its normal function of drawing tabor and materials 
to fields of production where demand is greatest in relation to supply. Price 
will be fixed by Government; and profit in relation to this Government price, not 
profit determined by demand, will have a big influence on what goods are made. 

Chances are that another unbalanced situation will appear before long, that 
Government will have to give more price concessions to restore a balance. 

Wage costs, material shortages, prices are tending to chase one another up 
in an inflation cycle that is turning slowly, but quite clearly. 








It is necessary, in looking ahead, to distinguish between the outlook for 
the next few months and the longer-range outlook running through 1947. 

Over the short-term period, the next 3 to 6 months..... 

Deflation, adjustment, some disturbance will be dominant. 

Production will be quite low, relatively. It now is off to about 140 per 

‘cent of 1935-39, against 164 in December and 235 at the war level. It will rise 

with steel-strike and automobile-strike settlement, but won't boom. 

Income payments will be sharply lower than in last half, 1945. 

Wage income will be off rather drastically. 

Profits will be declining and dividend payments will be a little lower. 

Savings of strikers often will be depleted. 

Unemployment will be relatively high, around 3,000,000 without counting the 
strikers, who recently have totaled more than 1,500,000. 

If the next few months were taken alone, the outlook would be rather bleak, 
would suggest that the trend is downward and that trouble lies ahead. 














Over the longer range, however; over 18 months, starting at midyear..... 
Inflation forces quite surely will dominate much of the time. 
Production is likely to pass 160 per cent of the 1935-39 level. 





(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


Income payments will be at an annual rate exceeding $140,000,000,000, as 
compared with $160,000,000,000 in 1945. An even higher level is not improbable. 

Profits, after taxes, will recover; will approach the wartime level. 

Dividend payments should increase as corporations pay out a larger part of 
earnings, retain a smaller proportion than the record proportions of wartime. 

Employment will expand gradually, unemployment will shrink. 

Strikes are unlikely to tie up basic industries as they have been doing. 

A record level of peacetime prosperity very probably will develop after 
midyear, with this prosperity to continue through much, if not all, of 1947. 

Postwar prosperity will crack up when excesses develop at important points, 
when speculation gets out of hand and maladjustments develop, forcing correc- 
tion. Just when the strains will appear is anybody's guess. That they will 
appear at some point is taken for granted. 











World food situation suggests at least 2 more good years for agriculture. 

In 1946, demand for U.S. farm products will be record breaking. Income of 
farmers, gross income, is likely again to exceed $20,000,000,000. 

In 1947, demand should equal the 1946 level for most of the year. Prices of 
farm products and farm income probably will decline, maybe 10 to 20 per cent. 

In 1948, agriculture is likely to show real symptoms of a surplus problem. 

Much is to depend on 1946 crops, both in U.S. and in the world. Drought has 
seriously cut into production outside U.S., but good crops during 1946 could 
ease what now is a critical food shortage affecting both Europe and Asia. 


A new law to deal with labor disputes is in sight for later 1946. 

An independent mediation board probably will be created by Congress. 

This board, when and if created, will be empowered to take jurisdiction in 
labor disputes it finds affecting the public interest, disputes which an improved 
Conciliation Service has not been able to conciliate through its good offices. 

A strike or lockout will be expected to be deferred pending mediation of 
the dispute by the new board, but no penalty will attach if either side takes 
action during mediation. Public opinion will be expected to restrain a strike 
or lockout white the dispute is being dealt with. 

In event of mediation breakdown, an “emergency board," actually a facte 
finding board, would move into the case to seek a basis for settlement. 

That's the pattern of labor legislation as it now is shaping. 














Minimum-wage increase, probably to 55 cents, may soon be forced into law. 

Full Employment bill, as finally enacted, has little real meaning, has no 
guarantee that Government will assure jobs to anyone. What Government is to do 
is to try to promote "maximum employment," a goal that everybody seeks. 

Unemployment-insurance expansion remains improbable just now. 











Superseniority doctrine in rehiring of veterans appears to be weakening. 

Veteran employment rights are tied to Selective Service law, expiring May 
15. Congress is unlikely to write Superseniority into any new law. 

Supreme Court will have to decide whether, under existing law, a veteran of 
World War II must be rehired even if rehiring forces displacement of a veteran of 
World War I with far more seniority in the job than the younger veteran would have. 

Organized labor is very determined in its insistence on the property right 
in a job that a worker holds through seniority. And: The Supreme Court shows a 
tendency to uphold established labor rights. Superseniority, thus, is under new 
Strain now that two lower courts have held for worker seniority and against vet- 
eran superseniority as interpreted by the Selective Service System. 














Carry-back of unused excess-profits credit is not to be repealed. 
Net loss carry-back is not affected by present argument over carry-backs. 
Capital gains tax is under scrutiny, but no tightening is in sight now. 
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RCA Laboratories provides another great achievement in television—the “mirror-backed” Kinescope, or picture tube. 


New “searchlight brilliance” for home television ! 


Now, large screen television pictures are 
twice as bright—yes, twice as bright as 
ever before! 


You can “count every eyelash” in the 
close-ups. You'll almost want to shake 
hands with the people on your television 
screen—so great is the illusion. that they 
are actually in your living room. 


This new sharpness and brilliance is 
achieved through the new RCA “mirror- 
backed” Kinescope, or picture tube, per- 
fected at RCA Laboratories. 


It has a metallic film—eight-millionths 
of an inch thick. This metallic film acts as 
a reflector, allowing electrons to pass 
through to the screen but preventing 





* 


light rays from becoming lost through the 
back of the tube. Just as the reflector of a 
searchlight concentrates its beam—so does 
this metallic film reflector double the bril- 
liance and clarity of detail in home tele- 
vision receivers. 

Similar progress-making research at 
RCA Laboratories is being applied con- 
stantly to all RCA Victor products—assur- 
ing you that anything you buy bearing the 
RCA monogram is one of the finest instru- 
ments of its kind science has achieved. 

Rac'o Corporation of America, RCA Build- 
ing, Radio City, New York 20. Listen to The 
RCA Victor Show, Sundays, 4:30 P.M., East- 
ern Time, over the NBC Network. 





RCA Victor home television re- 
ceivers will be available in two types. 
One model will have a direct-view- 
ing screen about 6 by 8 inches. The 
other type will be similar to the set 
shown above—with a screen about 
15 by 20 inches. Both instruments 
are being readied for the public with 
all possible speed and should be 


available this year. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
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Mr. Wyatt's Program to Ease Housing . . . Strategy of Mr. Case 
In Labor-Disputes Bill . . . Mr. Ickes vs. the 


Wilson W. Wyatt, the cheerful and 
bustling young National Housing Admin- 
istrator, is ready now with a broad plan 
for relieving the nation’s housing shortage. 
Mr. Wyatt came to Washington scarcely 
more than a month ago with only a 
casual knowledge of the housing problem. 
Working 15 to 20 hours a day, however, he 
has sorted out the facts and reached some 
definite conclusions. 

His instructions from President Truman 
were concise. The Chief Executive simply 
told Mr. Wyatt not to bring in a little 
plan. Mr. Wyatt likes that sort of ap- 
proach, one that he used many times in a 
whirlwind four-year term as mayor of 
Louisville, Ky. His inclination is to be 
bold and direct, and his housing plans are 
in keeping with that personal character- 
istic. They are bold, in fact, to the point 
at which they seem certain to run into 
opposition. 

A tough two-year program of Gov- 
ernment controls is what Mr. Wyatt 
wants. It includes: 

Price ceilings on old and newly built 
homes and on city building lots are an 
essential part of the program. The object 
is to keep home prices within the reach 
of most home buyers and prevent an in- 
flationary rise that would kill off the ex- 
pected building boom. Mr. Wyatt places 
particular emphasis on limiting the prices 
of lots. As building increases, a shortage 
of building sites equipped with utilities, 
sewers and paved streets and sidewalks 
will develop, Mr. Wyatt believes. Since 
the cost of the lot is a substantial portion 
of the price of the house, he fears that 
other price limitations will be insufficient. 

Priorities and allocations of building 
materials are to be continued until mate- 
rials are much closer to normal supply. 
These priorities are intended to channel 
half the available materials into homes 
priced at $6,000 or less. 

Low-cost housing is strongly empha- 
sized. As Mr. Wyatt sees it, the outstand- 
ing need is for homes that sell for $6,000 
or less and rent at $50 a month or under. 
A survey shows that 84 per cent of the 
veterans want homes within that range. 
Only 17 per cent of applications for build- 
ing materials priorities, however, con- 
template such low rentals. Action through 
the priorities system to channel a greater 
proportion of materials into the low price 
brackets is expected. 

Nonessential building is to be discour- 
aged, or forbidden. This would mean night 
clubs, roadside “juke joints” and some 
forms of commercia! construction. 

Price increases on some scarce build- 
ing materials are to be allowed, if the ma- 


hs 


terials involved do not enter substantially 
into the price of the finished house. Mr. 
Wyatt also calls for “premium payments,” 
a form of subsidy for increased production 
of scarce materials. 

Shortage of labor is a problem to be 
solved by recruiting 1,500,000 additional 
workers by mid-1947, tripling the present 
residential-construction labor force. 

Prefabrication of houses and house 
parts is an unexpectedly important part 
of the program. Mr. Wyatt hopes for 250,- 
000 such houses this year and 600,000 in 
1947. Plans for using shipbuilding, aircraft 
and other abandoned war plants as prefab- 





—Harris & Ewing 


MR. WYATT 


. .. out of the facts—some conclusions 


rication plants are under discussion. 

Army-camp buildings, as the Housing 
Administrator sees it, can help to relieve 
the shortage, but are to be used only 
temporarily—strictly as an emergency. 

Community action is a basic part of the 
program. Mayors and other municipal of- 
ficials are to be asked to name local 
committees representing labor, builders, 
lending institutions, veterans and other in- 
terests. The committees, in turn, are to 
take the initiative in opening plants for 
the manufacture of building materials, 
and in revising local building codes so 
substitute materials may be used. 

The veteran is to receive first considera- 
tion. About 3,000,000 vacancies annually 
are a normal occurrence. Mr. Wyatt wants 


Pauley Appointment 


all of them, together with first chance at 
newly built homes, to go to veterans, by 
dint of local community pressures. Fami- 
lies of nonveterans are to be forced to 
double up or find living accommodations 
as best they can. 

In addition, Mr. Wyatt asks for rapid 
tax amortization for newly built materials 
plants, absorption by the Government of 
undue risks in the development of new 
materials, federal co-operation and assist- 
ance in the development of building sites 
and federally insured mortgages up to 99 
per cent of current value. 

Red tape is a natural and unavoidable 
product of Government controls, but Mr. 
Wyatt promises to cut the red tape wher- 
ever that is possible. 

Home-building goals can be raised 
considerably, Mr. Wyatt thinks, on the 
basis of these plans. Originally, it was ex- 
pected that some 450,000 to 500,000 family 
dwelling units could be built this year. He 
is talking now of 3,000,000 dwelling units 
to be started this vear and an additional 
1.500.099 ks »m in 1947. If this is to 
come about, much of the new construction 
must be of the low-cost variety, with 
apartments and row houses predominat- 
ing. In addition, much opposition to details 
of the Wyatt plans must be overcome. 

Opposition to a number of Mr. Wyatt’s 
points had developed, in fact, before they 
were advanced. A big segment in Con- 
gress is against ceiling prices for houses 
and lots. There is a long-standing con- 
troversy over the ceilings on building ma- 
terial prices fixed by the Office of Price 
Administration. Builders and real estate 
men want complete freedom to build as 
they please and insist that removal of 
Government controls is the best way to 
get the building boom started. 

Realistically, Mr. Wyatt is aware of all 
this. But he sees the housing crisis as one 
that cannot be met by traditional meth- 
ods. To him it has the urgency of a war- 
time need, with “building as usual” as 
much out of place as “business as usual” 
during the war. The need, he says, is for 
co-operation among the various groups. 
Whether such co-operation will be forth- 
coming, however, is doubted by many 
who are close to the situation. 

Conferences with all groups was Mr. 
Wyatt’s first step in tackling the housing 
situation. Coming in with relatively little 
personal knowledge of the problem, he set 
about getting the facts and evaluating 
opinions. There were conferences with 
builders, with producers of raw materials, 
investment men, veterans’ organizations, 
groups from the American Federation of 
Labor and the Congress of Industrial Or- 
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—Summers in Buffalo Evening News 


UNWELCOME ‘GUEST’ 


ganizations, with and governors 
and with all the interested Government 
agencies. : 

The meetings ran through the day and 
on into the night. Mr. Wyatt, usually a 
man with a free and ready flow of conver- 
sation, became a listener. He also spent 
many hours burrowing into. statistical 
sheets prepared by the groups he met and 
by Government statisticians and econo- 
mists. One conference with his staff lasted 
from 2 o'clock in the afternoon until 5 the 
next morning. Mr. Wyatt was back at his 
desk at 9 and stayed on until 2 a.m. His 
assistants long since have been 
ragged, but Mr. Wyatt plugs on with fre- 
quent meals at his desk, an infrequent cup 
of coffee and many cigarettes. 

Through all this boning, Mr. Wyatt 
learned in intimate detail that the roots of 
the situation lay back in the 20s. There 
was an acute housing shortage during the 
first World War. A building boom in 1920 
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worn 
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was broken by inflationary prices. but re- 
covered later only to slump off after 1925. 
Through the depression-ridden 30s hous- 
ing lagged while population increased. The 
country entered the second World War 
with a housing shortage, and the war years 
saw virtually no new home construction. 
Meanwhile, the war brought a tremendous 
increase in the marriage rate. The full ef- 
fect of these factors now is being felt, as 
the veterans return, eager to find living 
quarters for the wives and families who, 
while they were away, lived with parents 
or friends. 

Altogether, Mr. Wyatt found, 
than a million families are living doubled 
up in quarters meant for single families. 
And, by the end of this vear, that number 
is to be tripled, unless drastic steps are 
taken. It was at this point in his studies 
that Mr. Wyatt decided that the housing 
problem had all the aspects of a “wartime 


more 


emergency.” 

As mayor of Louisville, Mr. Wyatt 
learned a little about housing problems. 
He gave up a profitable practice as a cor- 
poration lawyer to take the office in 1941 
at the age of 37. The city. after Pearl 
Harbor, became a congested war produc- 
tion center, and housing problems were 
acute. 

The young mayor, however, was also 
concerned with such things as_ simplify- 
ing and modernizing the city government. 
collecting back taxes, instituting a civil 
service system, getting raises for school 
teachers, cutting down the overlapping 
functions of city and county governments 
and unifying the two as a metropolitan 
area. He is credited with having given 
Louisville an administration that aroused 
that somewhat staid old city. and_pre- 
pared it in many ways to meet its postwar 
problems. 

A political future is forecast for Mr. 
Wyatt by many who know him. He vir- 
tually controls the Democratic Party in 
Louisville, and works in close co-operation 
with Kentucky’s Senator Barkley (Dem.). 
whose political influence is strong in the 
rural The law forbade a 
term as mayor, and, at Mr. Barkley’s urg- 
ing, he was brought to Washington. Some 


areas. second 


expect that he may run for the Senate in 
1948. 

Meanwhile. Mr. Wyatt has a job of 
crushing 
that he 
fidently. He hopes for co-operation, but. 
if a battle develops instead, he is ready 
for thrat, too. 


proportions to perform, a job 
approaches cheerfully and = con- 


Antistrike Bill’s Sponsor 


Representative Francis Case (Rep.), 
of South Dakota, is spearheading the 
most effort to legislation 
through Congress to impose restraints on 
and their strike activities. 
His bill, approved by the House, now is 
in the Senate, where it faces forbidding 
barriers. The Senate apparently will write 
its own bill, disregarding the sharp teeth 


recent push 


labor unions 


' Read... 


The Fascinating Elliott Story 
Of Inventions Since 1874 





THESE INTERESTING BOOKS ARE 


‘ree 


Read... 


“Ehe Story of a 
Father and Sen 
oR 
Unserewing 
the Snscrutable™ 







for entertaining information about 
Elliott inventions and the beginnings of 
the now famous Elliott Addressing System. 
66 pages, illustrated. 


Read... / 


“The j 
STERLING ELLIOTT / 
FAMILY” ees 


for amusing personal anecdotes 

about the man whose 104 registered patents 

have added so much to American business 
/? pages, illustrated. 


efficiency 72 
Read... 


THE NEW 
ADDRESSING 


MACHINE 
CATALOG 


for easy-to-understand descriptions of the 


modern time-and-work-saving improve- 
ments that make Elliotts superior for your 
business requirements today... aad to- 


OD pages, tllustrated. 


MOrVrow 


These interesting books will be sent FREE upon 
request. Simply write, on your buxiness letterhead, 
to the Elliott Addre VWorch Company, 
141 Albany Street, Cambridge 30, Mass. 


Constant Progress 
in this Unique Addressing System 
Helps Your Business Today 
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To sell anything MEN buy... 


from shave cream to shoes | 
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MIND 





* * 


The 314 mitt1I0N Popular Mechanics 
readers shave as often as you do. 
They also drive cars, buy insurance 
and wear shoes. 

The Popular Mechanics reader is 
just like other men in his needs, but 
not in the way his mind works. He 
has a restless, inquisitive, exploring 
mind—always wide open to new ideas. 

To him every advertisement —like 
every fact-filled Popular Mechanics 
article—is a source of useful knowl- 
edge. He reads ads deliberately, not 
by accident. He'll read your sales 
message, too, and he'll act faster. 


It pays to put Popular Mechanics 
on your schedule and REACH THE 
P.M. Minp! 
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that the Case measure would clamp upon 
the unions. But the fact that a bill to ease 
the present industrial situation is coming 
from the Senate at all is due-in part to the 
initiative of Mr. Case and his House as- 
sociates. 

The Case group, in a long-standing 
effort to limit union power, had found it- 
self balked by the fact that such legisla- 
tion must go through the House Labor 
Committee, preponderantly favorable to 
organized labor, Bills opposed by labor 
usually are pigeonholed there. But, in this 
instance, the Labor Committee was com- 
ing out with a diluted version of President 
Truman’s fact-finding bill. When the fact- 
finding bill went to the Rules Committee, 
which decides what measures shall be pre- 
sented to the House, Mr. Case was there, 
to advocate that his bill be considered, too. 

The Rules Committee, controlled by a 
coalition of Republicans and conservative 








—Harris & Ewing 
REPRESENTATIVE CASE 
- . . would the sharp teeth be dulled? 


Southern Democrats, gave the Case meas- 
ure right of way, thus by-passing the Labor 
Committee. There was vehement criticism 
of its action because Mr. Case’s bill had 
received no prior committee considera- 
tion. Labor spokesmen, and labor’s friends 
in the House denounced the action as 
high handed, and the Case _ bill_ itself 
as “vicious.” But the House as a whole 
approved. : 
Debate in the House, often harsh 
and bitter, raised questions as to the exact 
authorship of the measure. Mr. Case, him- 
self, freely conceded that he had not writ- 
ten it in its entirety at least. He was “not 
brilliant enough,” he said, to have written 
all the language contained in the measure. 
Informed speculation was that the bill was 
produced in collaboration by Mr. Case, 
Representative Howard W. Smith (Dem.), 





COOLER...CLEANER © 
SMOKING PLEASURE © 


The light weight Kirsten 
radiator cools each puff 
of smoke, condenses and 
traps throat-irritating tars 
and oils. Thousands say 
their 
bacco tastes cooler, 


favorite to- 


cleaner, sweeter in 


a Kirsten Pipe. 


Large $8.50 
Medium $7.00 
At leading 
stores 





KIRSTEN PIPE COMPANY 
Dept. 245, Seattle 1, Wash. 














Plant Need 
| @ Fence 2? 


Send for our illustrated catalog, and learn 
about important and exclusive features of 
Anchor Chain Link Fence: Deep-Driven 
Anchors, which hold fence permanently 
erect and in line; Square Frame Gates, 
amazingly free from warping and sagging; 
Square Terminal Posts and U-Bar Line 
Posts, which increase strength and dura- 
bility. Book also shows many types and 
industrial uses . . . pictures prominent 
installations - . contains Anchor Chain 
Link diagrams and specification tables. 
Ask for Book No. 110. Anchor Post Fence 
Co.,6610 Eastern Ave., Baltimore 24, Md. 


Anchor Fence 


NATION-WIDE SALES AND ERECTING SERVICE 
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of Virginia, Representative Cox (Dem.), 
of Georgia, and Representative Halleck 
(Kep.). of Indiana. Mr. Smith, Mr. Cox 
and Mr. Halleck are members of the Rules 
Committee and of the conservative group 
that controls it. Mr. Halleck also is chair- 
man of the Republican Congressional 
Campaign Committee. 

Mr. Case, a slight, wiry South Dakota 
rancher and newspaper publisher, is us- 
ually one of the House’s more inconspicu- 
ous members. In nine years in Congress, 
he generally has voted with the Republi- 
can leadership. But it is something new for 
him to take the lead in proposing legisla- 
tion that labor considers restrictive. In 
this connection, some have said it is sig- 
nificant that, in Mr. Case’s thinly popu- 
lated South Dakota district, there is vir- 
tually no labor vote. 

A quiet, hard worker, with a bent for 
questioning Administration appropriation 
figures, Mr. Case originated the renego- 
tiation of war contracts, by an amendment 
to an appropriation bill. The idea later 
was taken over by the Administration. It 
saved the Government billions of dollars. 
He also has been active, and successful, in 
obtaining water conservation and other 
measures for his district. He doesn’t have 
to worry about his job. He has won by 
constantly larger majorities, until now his 
support is overwhelming. 


Protesting an Appointment 
Harold L. Ickes, for a member of the 


Cabinet, is in what ordinarily would be 
considered a lot of trouble. Mr. Ickes, the 
Secretary of the Interior, has taken it upon 
himself to protest, with his customary 
vigor, President Truman’s appointment of 
Edwin W. Pauley as Under Secretary of 
the Navy. Mr. Pauley is a California oil- 
man. Hie also has been treasurer of the 
Democratic National Committee. 

Before a Senate committee, Mr. 
Ickes charged that Mr. Pauley in 1944 at- 
tempted to dissuade him from seeking title 
for the Federal Government to underseas 
oil just off the California coast, on the 
ground that to do so would discourage 
campaign contributions from interested 
California oilmen. 

Mr. Ickes further asserted that Mr. 
Pauley raised the question again on the 
train returning from President Roosevelt’s 
funeral. All this Mr. Pauley denied. One 
result of the testimony, however, was to 
jeopardize the confirmation of Mr. Pauley 
for the naval post. A second was to raise 
questions about Mr. Ickes’s future as a 
member of the President’s Cabinet. 

President Truman, as the controversy 
developed, took a middle position. His re- 
lations with Mr. Ickes were not affected in 
any way, he said. The Secretary had, he 
thought, been mistaken. Mr. Pauley he 
regarded as both able and honest, and 
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sf We’ll MANUFACTURE Your Product, 
i cision from Engineering to Final Inspection! 
? 


@ We have the skilled craftsmen . . . an equip- 
ment list second to none, from engineering thru 
every primary and secondary operation . . . plus 
a reputation for performance dating from our 
beginning in 1934. The intricate hydraulic high 
pressure pump and the rigid live center machined 
to guarantee two-tenths accuracy, shown here, 
are only two examples of fine production assigned 
complete and exclusively to us. Why not let our 
all-under-one-roof facilities manufacture your 
product? Write or *phone our Executive Sales 
Office for instant action! 


A Chas.C. Layman, President and General Manager 


AERONAUTICAL PRODUCTS, Inc. 


Plant and General Offices: Washington Court House, Ohio 
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New Basic Analyses 


For some time the nationwide invest- 
firm of Merrill 
& Beane 


readers of this column a series of “‘BAsIc 


ment Lynch, Pierce, 


Fenner has been offering 


ANALYSES” consisting of penetrating 
individual studies of common stocks 
currently important in terms of investor 
interest. Response to these offers has 
indicated that these studies are regarded 
as providing practical assistance to in- 
vestors by supplying facts so essential 
today in making sound investment 
decisions. 

Based on M L, P, 


constantly advising investors to ‘ 


F & B’s policy of 
‘Inves- 
‘Basic ANAL- 


tigate then Invest,” these ‘ 


ysEs” reflect the results of careful field 
investigation and painstaking research. 
Though not intended as purchase or 
sales recommendations, they are, how- 
ever, factual and cover both favorable 
and unfavorable aspects of each secur- 
ity in a frank and unbiased manner, 
its basic position and other important 
data. Currently available: 
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of any kind. Readers will find the cur- 
rent list of “Bastc ANALYSES” unusu- 
ally interesting and helpful in apprais- 
ing issues they already own, as well as 
those in which they have a prospective 





interest. 

* Just indicate which of the “Basic ANALYSES” you 
wish to receive anc address your request to Depart- 
ment “‘USN,”’ Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane, 70 Pine Stree., New ck 5, No ¥ 
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he would not withdraw the nomination. 

So it appeared that Mr. Truman felt he 
could include both Mr. Pauley and Mr. 
Ickes in his advisory group, or even in his 
Cabinet, for his plan originally was to ad- 
vance Mr. Pauley eventually to Secretary 
of the Navy. Under 
those in the know thought, Cabinet meet- 
ings would take on a combative air. For 
Mr. Ickes and Mr. Pauley, it now appears, 
have been feuding for months. 

Cabinet changes that followed Mr. 
Truman’s succession to the Presidency 
failed to affect Mr. Ickes. He now is one of 
Cabinet officers still 
(The other is Secretary of 
Commerce Henry A. Wallace.) Mr. 
withdrawal was repeatedly rumored 
repeatedly denied. Mr. Ickes, it is said on 





such circumstances, 


two Roosevelt who 
hold their jobs. 
Ickes’s 


and 





—Harris & Ewing 
SECRETARY ICKES 
. . . controversies don’t disturb 


good authority, hung on for one particular 
He expected that, if he withdrew, 


reason: 
Mr. Pauley would be appointed Secretary 
of the Interior. And, in view of the con- 
struction he placed on Mr. Pauley’s off- 
shore oil activities, he did not want that 

happen. 

Mr. Ickes is undisturbed by the pres- 
ent controversy. 
he has been the center of one fight or an- 


other for most of his life. He is accustomed 


to it. When he does leave the Cabinet, he 
may become a newspaper 


radio commentator or both. And there also 


are persistent reports that he may head the 


Congress of Industrial Organization’s Po- 
litical Action Committee for the coming 


congressional campaigns. In any of these 
positions his talent for phrase making, his 


mastery of the corrosive epithet, would be 


given perhaps even fuller play than it has 
had in the past. 
still will be the center of a battle. 


Mr. Ickes 


In any event, 


As an aggressive liberal, 


columnist or 
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Lhe Beauty, Dignity and Indispensatility of Trees 
} 

Trees are something far _—... who love trees .. . and appreciate their 
beyond price. Human existence would be __ beauty, their dignity . . . and indispensa- 
difficult without them. Fine trees, once bility. More than seven hundred of these 
lost, leave a great void. They should be Davey men went to war. But now they 
cared for... by reliable experts... before | are coming back to their profession of 

) , it is too late. Davey Tree Surgeons are _ saving trees. Now their expert service is 
ER 
outdoor men who are thoroughly trained = available to you once more. 
A JOHN DAVEY 3 Founder of Tree Surgery 
< 
1846-1923 
tie DAVEY TREE EXPERT COMPANY - KENT, GHIO 
== MARTIN L. DAVEY, PRESIDENT 
NEWS TWO GENERATIONS OF TREE SAVING SERVICE 
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FOR THIS, A LOUD NO 


What Price Phony Solutions 


This country is getting whipped up into 
hysteria over the housing shortage. But that 
is no way to whip the housing shortage itself. 
Let’s stop knocking ourselves out with im- 
possible “solutions,” and think straight on 
this problem. Phony solutions will help no- 
body, and will only irritate returning vet- 
erans the more. 

The housing shortage is critical all right. But 
it is not yet a national calamity; not an 
absolute lack, as it is in bombed-out Europe. 
What's more, the actual shortage is in mate- 
rial, equipment and labor. This is an inexo- 
rable result of our single-minded concentra- 
tion on winning the war. 

Practical Builder foresaw this shortage and 
warned against it, long before the war with 
Japan ended. Government made the mistake 
of not allowing the building industry to start 
reconversion in time. 

But let’s not pile error on error, or offset 
expedient with expedient. We must avoid at 
all costs any so-called solution which will 
only create more and greater problems in 
its wake. 

If we attempt at all costs to take care of im- 
mediate housing needs, we will throw this 
country’s whole economic machinery out of 
balance for years. Monkeving with America’s 
second largest industry is literally ‘““monkey- 
ing with the buzz-saw,” because all the 
people's welfare is threatened. Thus, no one 
will be benefited—least of all the veterans. 
We could build a million houses quickly. 
We could do so by putting the country back 
on a war footing, stopping reconversion dead 
in its tracks, and forcing production of build- 
ing materials at the expense of everything 
else—just to build a million shacks and bar- 
racks and call them housing. But that’s not 
the veteran’s idea of home. And it is no 
solution to the housing shortage; no solution 
whatever. 

The only realistic solution, for the veterans 
or anybody else, is to stop looking for magic 
tricks. Instead, continue to use all available 
materials to the utmost, and speed produc 
tion in our mines, forests and factories. That 
is the real problem, and no “scheme” will 
solve it. Only labor, materials, equipment— 
and time—can possibly do the job. 

What America needs in this crisis is not 
political expediency, but the courage to tell 
the people the truth. 

*NOTE: From an editorial in the current issue of Prac- 
tical Builder devoted to builders; and Building Supply 


News, the first building material dealers’ paper. Address: 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, Illinois, 
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Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Epiror’s Note: Brief letters of com- 

ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Stockholders’ Point of View 

Sir:—There are certain good ideas in 
Mr. J. H. MeMullan’s letter published in 
your issue of January 25, and others with 
which I am not fully in accord. 

He places labor on one side of the 
present conflict and stockholders on the 
other. I believe that it is management 
which should be placed labor. 
Stockholders, to date, have remained pas- 
sive. Possibly it will eventually be the 
stockholders and the remaining Americans 
who will finally make their weight felt 
with Congress so that we will reach the 
point of telling labor and management 
what they can or cannot do. 

Who is to say that this labor leader is 
entitled to a life job at $20,000 a year, 
and on the other hand who is to say that 
the president of this corporation is entitled 
to $100,000 a year? If a corporation shows 
a profit on its business, the Government 
takes first crack at the profit through the 
income tax. The stockholders should then 
receive their return. Then it is good busi- 
ness for a corporation to build up its sur- 
plus. But, how big a surplus? Would we 
use a yardstick of a certain percentage of 
the corporation’s capitalization? Any sur- 
plus above a certain figure should go back 
to the remaining 120,000,000 Americans in 
the reduction of the sale price of the ar- 
ticle manufactured. 


against 


Epwarp J. Dwyer 
Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


* * * 


Problems of Small Businessmen 

Sir:—There is a great deal being said 
about the He really 
wears a soft collar compared to the small 
employer, who pays 3 per cent to the 
Government and State for unemployment 
compensation as well as 1 per cent for 
Social Security, whereas he can obtain 
no benefits himself if he should fail, get 
sick or when he gets old. Some of the em- 
ployes who receive all of these benefits get 
more than a great many small businessmen 
after they pay their taxes, ete. 

The Government is actually in business 
with an employer without taking any of 
the losses. The employer works for the 
Government as a collector of taxes and is 
subject to a penalty if he makes a mis- 
take; and at no salary from the Govern- 
ment for bookkeeping and collecting. 

It is time small businessmen got to- 
gether and demanded some of the benefits. 
St. Petersburg, Fla. Don..Lp E. Rose 


white-collar man. 


CONGRESS HOTEL 
Chicago 





CUT YOUR OWN STENCILS 
FOR MARKING SHIPMENTS... 

Machines cut: 1/2”, 3/4", 1”. For details, , © 
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sheet. 
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Mail this coupon to The United 
States News, 24th and N 
Sts., N. W., Washington 7, D. C. 





COLUMBIA 
GAS & ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 
The Board of Directors has 
declared this day the following dividend: 
Commen Stock 
No. 44, 10¢ per share 


payable on April 4, 1946, to holders of 
record at close of business March 9, 1946 








Dara Parker 


February 7, 1946 Secretary 











Atlas Corporation 


Dividend No. 38 

on 6% Preferred Stock 
NoTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a divi- 
dend of 75¢ per share for the quarter 
ending February 28, 1946, has been 
declared on the 6% Preferred Stock 
of Atlas Corporation, payable March 
1, 1946, to holders of such stock 
of record at tae close of business 
February 14, 1946 

WaLTER A. PETERSON, Treasurer 
January 29. 1946 
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Are Chicago and St. Louis 
Part of America—or Not? 


Why should through rail travelers be held up at their frontiers? 
The cities aren’t to blame. What can be done about it? 


LTHOUGH our 48 states are knit to- 
4 gether by the greatest rail system 
in the world, we are stiil strangely back- 
ward on one score. 


A passenger cannot go through Chi- 
cago or St. Louis, two of our biggest rail 
centers, without changing trains. He 
must break his trip. 


It is almost as if he reached the frontier 
of some foreign state whose borders were 
closed to traffic. There is no customs 
barrier at Chicago or St. Louis, but the 
traveler must still pay an exasperating 
toll—in delay, inconvenience, and bother. 


Half a Million Victims! 


This is bad enough for the transconti- 
nental traveler who would like to board 
a sleeper on one coast and ride through 
to the other —without the nuisance of 
packing and transferring baggage, mak- 
ing double Pullman reservations, waiting 
around for connections. 


But it is worse for the passenger who 
starts his journey only a few miles either 
side of Chicago or St. Louis—and still 
must change trains. For example, trav- 
elers between Fort Wayne and Milwaukee, 
and between Cleveland and Des Moines, 
must also break their journeys. 


More than half a million passengers 
a year—the vast majority on short mid- 
continent trips — are forced to make 
troublesome, time-wasting stopovers at 
Chicago or St. Louis. 


Why should this be so? 


The cities themselves are not responsible 
for setting up a barrier in the way of the 
through traveler. Such a barrier promotes 
neither good business nor good will for 
the community. 


For, while travelers with business to 
transact would automatically stop over, 
those who are forced to stop resent the 





inconvenience and delay—particularly in 
these days of overcrowded restaurants 
and cabs. It makes them down-right mad 
at Chicago and St. Louis! 


And it is so unnecessary! In Canada, 
you can travel across continent from 
Montreal to Vancouver, by a choice of 
two routes without changing trains. Can- 
ada isn’t split down the middle. Why 
should we be? 


An Unsolved Mystery! 


No one has ever given an adequate ex- 
planation as to WHY there is no connect- 
ing rail service through Chicago and St. 
Louis (or through Memphis and New 
Orleans, for that matter) —as there is 
through New York, Washington, Kansas 
City, and other big rail centers. 


It remains an unsolved mystery. But 
the plain fact is—the public is not get- 
ting through service! 


How About Action NOW? 


The Chesapeake & Ohio and the Nickel 
Plate Road are not the only railroads 
that, working with others, could provide 
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such through service. But we are the 
only roads that have offered to take 
immediate action. 


This is the proposal we have gone on 
record as making: 


Chesapeake & Ohio, whose western 
passenger terminus is Cincinnati, stands 
ready now to join with any combination 
of other railroads to set up connecting 
transcontinental and intermediate ser- 
vice through Chicago and St. Louis, on 
practical schedules and routes. 


The Nickel Plate Road, which runs 
to Chicago and St. Louis, also stands 
ready now to join with any combination 
of roads to set up the same kind of 
connecting service through these two 
cities. 


Through railroad service cannot be 
blocked indefinitely. The mysterious fron- 
tier must be abolished—in the interest 
of the traveling public and the railroads 
themselves. 


We invite the support of the public, 
of railroad people and railroad investors 
everywhere —for this essential improve- 


’ ment in rail transportation. 


Chesapeake & Ohio Railway « Nickel Plate Road 


Terminal Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio 
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U.S. Leaders’ Dispute on Pacific Rule... Split in ClO 
Over Price Policy ... Mr. Wallace’s ‘48 Prospects 


Mr. Truman has been surprised by 
the kickback that has occurred to his 
nomination of personal friends to key 
Government posts. He had expected 
the Senate to give a quick O.K. to Ed- 
win W. Pauley, as Navy Under Secre- 
tary; George Allen, as a director of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corp., 
and Commodore James K. Vardaman, 
as Federal Reserve Board member. 


x * * 


Harold Ickes, Interior Secretary, pre- 
cipitated a minor crisis in the Cabinet 
by opposing the nomination of Mr. 
Pauley. Mr. Ickes’s days as a Cabinet 
member now are strictly limited. 


x * * 


Henry Wallace will stay on as Com- 
merce Secretary, although’the has ex- 
pressed himself to friends as disturbed 
by some of the President’s recent ap- 
pointments and by the way the White 
House has handled itself in dealing 
with wage-price policy. The friends of 
Mr. Wallace explain that there still is 
a chance that the Democratic Party 
might turn to him if Mr. Truman does 
not seek renomination in 1948. 


x *k * 


James Byrnes, Secretary of State, and 
Fred Vinson, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, played a major part in working 
out the latest White House compro- 
mise on wage-price policy. These two 
officials, both of them former econom- 
ic stabilizers and former reconversion 
directors, were called in by the Presi- 
dent only after the wage-price argu- 
ment had reached an impasse. 


x k * 


Bernard Baruch had a hand in shap- 
ing the compromise price formula as a 
friend and adviser to Mr. Byrnes and 
to Chester Bowles, OPA Administrator. 


x *k * 


The President is beginning to cool a 
little to the advice of those White 
House aides who have been telling him 
his problems will grow smaller and 
finally fade away if they are not taken 
too seriously. He tried out that advice 
in the strike situation, but it led him 
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ministration spokesmen. 


into complications that were harder 
to adjust than the original problems. 


x k * 


Mr. Truman, despite efforts to gloss 
over the situation, remains somewhat 
irritated with Mr. Byrnes, Secretary of 
State, because of what is regarded asa 
tendency to take for granted White 
House acceptance of moves that the 
State Department makes, at times, on 
its own, without consultation with the 
President. ‘Mr. Truman wants to move 
the White House back more nearly 
into the center of foreign-policy moves. 


KK of 


The rift between Mr. Byrnes and Mr. 
Truman is not one of the kind that 
leads to a break and a resignation, but 
just one of those in which the No. 1 
man doesn’t want the No. 2 man to 
take too much for granted. 


x &k * 


U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff still insist 
that this country should have outright 
possession of the Marshall, the Caro- 
line and the Marianas groups of islands 
in the Pacific rather than a trusteeship, 
even if the terms of that trusteeship 
give U.S. everything it wants except a 
clear and unencumbered title. Mr. 
Truman, however, still is siding with 
the State Department in favor of a 
sole trusteeship for U.S. rather than 
outright ownership, but with terms 
that, in effect, will mean ownership. 


x Ok 


Military view now is that the atomic 
bomb did not knock Japan out of the 
war, but served as a convenient excuse 
for its leaders to take their country out 
of war. The decision to give up was 
made before the bombs were dropped. 


xk &k * 


Members of Congress, to date, are un- 
impressed by the selling job for the 
loan to Britain of $4,400,000,000, as 
that job is being carried out by Ad- 
The point 
being made is that those supporting 
the loan are talking over the heads of 
their listeners and are not treating the 
doubts in the public mind. 


The British loan, in the end, is 
expected to be saved by assurances 
that this loan is in a class by itself 
and is not to be a model for com- 
parable loans to France, Russia and 
other nations. 


xk * 


Another $100,000,000 in gold, looted 
by Germans from European countries, 
is reported now to be held by the Bank 
for International Settlements in Basle, 
Switzerland. If this cache is turned 
up, then about $350,000,000 of a $750,- 
000,000 German gold theft will have 
been uncovered. This gold when re- 
covered, is supposed to be divided up 
among the Allies. 


xk *&k * 


Robert Hannegan’s new brain trust of | 
former New Dealers, who are supposed © 
to advise the White House and Con- 
ress on national policy, is not spark- ~ 
ing any enthusiasm in Congress. Mr. 
Truman, too, is inclined to go slowly 
in having formal ties with a group of 
advisers outside the Government who 
are maintaining their own private 
business connections. There is some 
questioning now of past White House 
arrangements of that type. 


xk &k *& 


Phil Murray, CIO head, is increasingly 
critical of Walter Reuther, head of the 
auto workers’ union at General Mo- 
tors, because Mr. Reuther has a habit 
of objecting to the idea of price in- 
creases just at the time when Mr. 
Murray is busy trying to induce the 
Government to give a broad adjust- 
ment in steel prices. Mr. Reuther, on 
two occasions, expounded his price 
ideas just at a psychological moment 
in steel-price negotiations. 


xk * 


Exact terms of the secret agreement 
by which the Kurile Islands are to go 
to Russia were forced out into the 
open by the Russians themselves, 
who had been fearful that, with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Harry Hopkins 
both dead, the commitment made by 
U.S. might not be recognized and 
honored. 
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